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The Trogons of Barro Colorado 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


ROGONS are the orchids of the bird-world. In the brilliance of their 
Tee: the regions they inhabit, and the nature of their haunts, they 

parallel the popular conception of those exotic flowers which we so 
closely associate with the tropics. 

There are four species of Trogons on Barro Colorado, and I propose briefly 
to introduce them in connection with the plate that appears in this number of 
Birp-Lore of the only species that reaches the United States. One, the 
Massena Trogon (Curucujus massena massena), has the red lowerparts of the 
Coppery-tailed Trogon of our Mexican boundary. In the remaining three this 
area is yellow or orange and, in spite of the fact that Ridgway places them in 
different genera, they so closely resemble each other that their identification 
in the field requires care, a good glass, and an accurate ear. 

Trogons in life are usually seen from below, and it is on their underparts, 
and particularly the lower surface of their tail-feathers, that we shall find their 
most obvious field characters. Thus, the White-tailed Trogon (Trogon strigila- 
tus chionurus) has the exposed portion of the outer tail-feathers plain white, 
unmarked, and when this feature can be seen the species may be unquestionably 
distinguished from its yellow-bellied relatives; but they cannot so readily be 
distinguished from one another. To say that the Graceful Trogon (Trogonurus 
curucui tenellus) has the breast greener and more white in the tail than the 
Gartered Trogon (Chrysotrogon caligatus) is not of much assistance in the field. 
Fortunately, the two birds differ in notes, and it is by these that they may be 
recognized in life. From this statement it is not to be assumed that the birds 
are always calling, but it may be assumed that unless they are calling one is not 
likely to be aware of their presence. All four species are common, and the 
voices of one or more are rarely absent from the daily chorus of bird-notes. At 
times they may be heard simultaneously (I hear two at this moment). Never- 
theless, during the present winter I have seen only three females, an indication 
of how easily Trogons escape observation when they are silent. 

There is a marked similarity in the notes of all the Trogons I have heard, 
including those of Barro Colorado. The voice of the Massena Trogon, as befits 
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that of a much larger bird, is the loudest, and its cuk is more articulate than the 
softer cow of the yellow-bellied species. ‘This syllable cuk, without variation 
in tone or time, may be uttered with metronomic precision for as long as a 
minute, at the average rate of two notes to the second. 

Among the yellow-bellied species the call of the Gartered Trogon most 
nearly resembles that of the Massena, and, like it, is uttered at the rate of two 
to the second. But it is higher and softer, and a phrase rarely consists of more 
than twenty notes, usually less than fifteen. In contrast, the call of the Grace- 
ful Trogon, which so nearly resembles the Gartered in appearance, consists of 
but three or four notes with a beat of one to the second. The altitudinal range 
of this species averages lower than that of the Gartered, a further aid to their 
field identificaticn. 

Lastly, the notes of the White-tailed Trogon are as definite an aid to its 
identification in life as the absence of markings on its white outer tail-feathers. 
Beginning with a slow cow, cow, the notes are repeated with increasing rapidity 
until they run into a roll to which, at its conclusion, is added a few supple- 
mentary notes. The whole, in form, and to some extent in expression, suggests 
the call of our common cicada. From these typical performances there is, of 
course, more or less variation, and unless one has an exceptionally keen ‘musical 
ear,’ it is not always safe to identify a Trogon solely by its notes. 

When singing, Trogons usually select a comparatively exposed situation, 
sometimes even a leafless tree, and, except for a slight tremor of the tail, are 
almost motionless. Crouched on the entire foot, they look like dull, rather 
sluggish birds, but there is nothing sluggish about them when they decide to 
move. With surprising suddenness, the birds take wing with a chuckle and a 
whir-r-r of their stiff, rounded wings, and dart through the forest. Their 
flight is never prolonged, and it is exceptional to see one cross the hundred 
yards of our clearing. 

It is when feeding that Trogons most impressively display themselves. 
Fruit forms the larger part of their fare, and their manner of taking it should 
win for them the name of ‘Fruit-catchers.’ I have never seen Trogons use their 
feet for anything but perching or clinging. They apparently walk or hop only 
to a very limited extent. Lacking the long reach of Toucans, they therefore 
capture berries or small fruits on the wing, either by snapping them off as they 
pass or by grasping them with their strong, usually serrate bill, and with 
spread wings and tail, throwing their body back, using its weight to detach 
the fruit. The result is an amazing display of their colors and markings. 

A White-tailed Trogon feeding in this manner attracted my attention to the 
red berries it was capturing from a tree within a few yards of the laboratory. 
In attempting to identify this berry, Mr. Jaimes Zetek discovered that it was 
infested by a weevil which, in turn, was attacked by a parasite that was also 
parasitized. Evidently the Trogon was enjoying an unexpectedly varied diet! 
The insects remain to be identified, but the berry has been determined by 
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Mr. Paul C. Standley, author of “The Flora of the Panama Canal Zone’ as 
Guarea guara, a member of the china-berry family which had not previously 
been reported from the island. The incident, as it illustrates doorstep opportun- 
ities for study and codperation of fellow-workers, is typically Barro Coloradan. 

Trogons also feed on insects. I have repeatedly observed one or more of the 
yellow-bellied species attacking wasps’ nests which seemed to be plastered to 
the higher limbs of taller trees. The birds clung upright to the nests and broke 
openings in them, evidently to secure larva. They also catch insects on the 
wing. Only two days ago I saw a Massena Trogon, which for some minutes 
had been seated quietly in an almendro tree at the border of the forest, dart 
from his perch at an insect passing through the sunlit clearing. In capturing 
its prey the bird almost turned a summersault. It was an astounding ex- 
hibition of aérial acrobatics and of its vivid red and shining green plumage. 

Very little has been recorded concerning the nesting habits of Trogons. 
They are known to use holes in trees and in termites’ dwellings, but even their 
breeding season has not yet been ascertained. Here is a subject well worth the 
attention of any well-equipped bird student, and he will find at Barro Colorado 
every facility for pursuing his researches. 


Barro Colorado, February 9, 1931 


An Uncommon Michigan Sparrow 
By DR. FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
With Photographs by the Author 


N THE spring of 1927, we found two temporarily abandoned farms, side 
by side on the border of a large shallow lake, and we spent many pleasant 
hours wandering over the gravelly hills, through the marshes and thickets, 
and along the margins of the lake, looking for suitable subjects for our camera, 
Among other attractive features of our hunting-grounds were two old orchards 
of the kind that birds love so well. While walking through an open spot in 
one of these, late in May, Mrs. Wilson flushed a small bird from a nest hidden 
among the grass and weeds. She marked the spot, and, a few days later, I 
returned with her to inspect the nest, which contained small young. 
The owners were flying about, perching from time to time upon the lower 
branches of the apple trees and voicing their alarm at our intrusion. They 


“THE OTHER PARENT CONTINUED TO BRING FOOD WHICH HE 
HANDED OVER TO HIS MATE” 
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were, obviously, Sparrows, but of a kind which we had never before seen. 
Their heads were strikingly marked with bars of white and chestnut, but their 
tails were more notable still. They were long and rounded, like the tail of a 
Mourning Dove; each feather was generously tipped with white and the 
shafts of the outer feathers were black. Birds so distinctively marked are 
easily found in the bird-guides, and we quickly identified them as Lark Spar- 
rows, a species which is relatively uncommon in Michigan although abundant 


farther west. 

On May 31 we erected our blind within a few feet of the nest, which was 
partially exposed by pressing down the vegetation in front of it. I entered 
the tent, focused my camera upon the approach to the nest, and prepared to 
photograph the parent birds as they came to feed the young. They accepted 
the changed surroundings almost at once, and every few minutes one of them 
came with its bill full of small larvae which it quickly deposited in the hungry 
mouths that opened as it approached. I soon noticed that the two birds were 
easily distinguishable; the closed tail of one of them was clear black with a 
broad white tip; that of the other was grey and no white was visible. Both 
birds moved so rapidly in approaching and leaving the nest that most of my 
photographic attempts, so the darkroom proved, were unsuccessful. 

On the following day (June 1) I decided to try again. In order to permit a 
clear view of the birds while actually at the nest instead of approaching or 
leaving it, more of the vegetation was pressed down or uprooted. This allowed 
the warm afternoon sun to fall directly upon the young. To prevent this, the 
black-tailed parent, presumably the female, after bringing food, remained at 
the nest and brooded her offspring. The other parent continued to bring food 
which he handed over to his mate, who, rising from the nest to meet him, 
carefully took the worms from his bill and gave them to the young. On other 
occasions the male fed the female as she sat on the nest. It was an interesting 
and appealing view of family life, as Lark Sparrows understand it, but my 
attempts to perpetuate the varying scenes photographically were only partially 
successful. 

When evening came and the long shadows of a nearby apple tree spread 
»ver the Lark Sparrows’ home, so that the light became too poor for further 
picture-making, we removed the blind and rearranged the vegetation so as to 
hide the nest again and protect it from the morrow’s sun. A few days later 
the young were on the wing, and we saw the family no more. At no time had 
we heard the male sing; perhaps he was too busy feeding his numerous progeny. 
In 1928, however, we encountered another pair of Lark Sparrows in a large 
juniper-strewn pasture beside a hilly wood-lot. This time we were favored 
with a song. It was a tuneful but complicated performance, difficult to de- 
scribe, except that it contained a series of peculiar buzzing notes, such as we 
have heard from no other songster. And that has been our last meeting with 
the beautiful and melodious Lark Sparrows. May their tribe increase! 


The Mating Flight of the Woodcock 


By GEORGE WALLACE, Cheboygan, Mich. 


university campus, is a spot beloved by Michigan students for its 

scenic beauty. Throughout the days of the pleasanter seasons, cars 
follow the sinuous, one-way road between the groves and along the margin of 
an alder swamp. And when, at sunset, the gates are closed to traffic, solitary 
nature-lovers or strolling couples wander in the hush of twilight among the 
trees or beside the adjacent banks of the Huron River. This boulevard, so 
well known to the student body, has become a favorite habitat for migrating 
Woodcocks. All too uncommon throughout its range, this highly prized game- 
bird has, in many localities, become almost entirely exterminated. In spite of 
this scarcity, however, nearly a dozen individuals could be seen at the boulevard 
during the first week of April, though by the end of the second week all but 
three pairs had passed on to other localities. One pair remains on the northern 
bank of the Huron near the exit gate; another pair has selected a location a 
quarter of a mile farther up the river; and the third pair inhabits the swamp 
at the center of the Arboretum. 

The American Woodcock, as is the case with numerous birds not endowed 
with musical voices, atones for these vocal limitations at mating-time by a 
peculiarly individual and interesting performance. Soon after sunset, with the 
gathering of the first shadows, the Woodcock announces himself by a peculiar 
nasal, forcefully squeezed-out peent, a call closely resembling that of the Night- 
hawk but not so openly and freely delivered. After about fifteen minutes’ 
preliminary calling, the Woodcock darts into the air with a high, whistling 
sound, produced by the three stiffened, scythe-shaped, outer primaries, then 
sails out over the trees of the swamp, up against the sunset’s lingering glow, 
towering ever higher and higher in wide circles till he is but a mere speck in 
the sky, 300 feet or more from the ground. At this juncture, with a vociferous, 
twittering whistle, he begins the precipitous descent in a series cf zigzag plunges; 
but once upon the ground, he almost immediately resumes his periodic rasping 
peent in preparation for another flight. Individual Woodcocks, no doubt, vary 
somewhat in the manner of their performance, but observations of the one 
located.in the swamp at the center of the Arboretum, taken each evening from 
April 4 to 10, showed that he was fairly constant in his behavior. 

Each evening, at the first approach of dusk (in early April about 7.15), 
this Woodcock utters his first call-note, a harsh, strident peent, repeated at 
frequent but irregular intervals from various points in the swamp. At the end 
of this fifteen-minute period, he starts from the marsh on a low flight, to 
descend, not to the boggy thickets from which he rose, but to a dry, sparingly 
weed-covered area in the open. After repeating his call-note at intervals from 
three to five seconds for a period of several minutes, he again leaves the ground 
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with a final, emphatically punctuated peent, climbs upward in wide, sweeping 
spirals to his accustomed height, and returns this time, if not disturbed, to 
the same spot from which he rose. But if, on the return from his mad flight, 
he chances to discover a strange crouching form trying to look inconspicuous 
in the weeds near his rendezvous, as often as not he selects another situation 
some rods away. From the time he leaves the ground till his return, the duration 
of the flight is approximately one minute, though to the observer it actually 
seems much longer than that. The number of flights in the half hour of his 
evening activity varies. However, the average count seems to be about six or 
eight, but on one particular cold windy night (April 7) he made only three 
flights, and these were a trifle curtailed. The rest of the half hour he consumed 
in weakly calling from the ground, as if reluctant to battle again with the 
unpropitious elements. As a conclusion to the usual evening’s performance, 
he calls for about ten minutes subsequent to his last flight, perhaps contem- 
plating another attempt, perhaps merely giving a postlude to the evening’s 
ritual. 

From numerous observations I am convinced that, in flying, the Woodcock 
flaps his wings alternately, the method one so often observes in the Chimney 
Swift. Very few other birds can fly other than by the prevalent method of 
flapping the wings simultaneously. The twittering whistle accompanying the 
downward flight has a suggestive similitude to the chattering notes of the 
Chimney Swift, but whether the Woodcock’s twitter is produced by some 
peculiar motion of the wings or by the vocal organs is at present a subject of 
controversy among ornithologists. Between flights, while forcing out his rasp- 
ing notes, the bird ordinarily stands in the same spot, turning in various direc- 
tions as he calls; but when disturbed, or sometimes, apparently through mere 
Woodcock whim, he takes a short flight to another location, uttering on the 
wing a peculiar rolling, guttural cr-rr-ri. In connection with these preliminaries 
I have never caught him walking upon the ground, though it has been affirmed 
that the Woodcock, to please his mate, sometimes struts about, his tail erected 
and spread in a fan-shape over his back. 

It is certain that the bird often towers in the early morning, but how 
regularly I have not observed. Though I have often seen the female near by 
while the male goes through his exhibitions, she usually remains hidden in the 
protective screen of the swamp. That she appreciates such a spectacular 
dramatization we can hardly doubt. Before the mating season is far advanced, 
a nesting-site is chosen in a wooded spot in low, moist ground suitable for 
probing after earthworms. The nest, skimpily put together of a few leaves on 
the ground, contains four buffy, rufous spotted eggs. These the Woodcocks 
scrupulously guard, feigning lameness to lead intruders astray. 


Leo, the Owl 


By WILLIAM A. PAFF, Easton, Pa. 
With a Photograph by the Author 


HE WORD ‘Leo’ generally suggests lion, but to me the connotation is 
Long-eared Owl. For it has been almost six years since I first applied 
the nickname, in honor of the bird’s initials, to the strange being which 
yearly since then has made its winter sleeping quarters in the neighbor’s row 
of evergreens. Each year by the time December comes round I have found 
the Owl perched half-way up one of the dense conifers, and there I know it 
will stay in hours of daylight, unless disturbed, until early March, when mi- 
grating Grackles flock into the trees and apparently annoy it so much with 
their rusty-hinge voices that it leaves for quieter regions, probably to the north. 

Whether or not the bird present from year to year is the same individual, 
is, of course, hard to tell. The Owl of the first winter seemed larger and more 
powerful than the one usually seen since then. It certainly acted differently. 
Whenever I stood under the trees watching, it would invariably snap its bill. 
In this performance, the Owl, which had formerly resembled a thin slice of 
bark, now glared at me with fierce eyes, wide open, and, as a thing inert coming 
to life, slowly bent forward, puffed out its body feathers till it appeared twice 
normal size, spread its wings slightly’as if to make a dash at me, and then in 
hideous phantom style moved smoothly sideways along the branch, uttering 
every few seconds a threatening dot. It would keep this up until it had gone 
several feet, and then would stop, resignedly, to resume a more normal posture, 
The splurge was ended. 

In the last four winters the Owl of the evergreens has been legs aggressive. 
One year, however, for several weeks there was a second Longyear with the 
usual bird, and this one was noticeably more powerful than the lajter. It quite 
occasionally snapped its beak much as the bird of the first year had done. 
Since among these Owls females average larger than males, and since they go 
through a procedure similar to the one just mentioned in defending their nests, 
I believe the visitor and the first-year bird were females, and the regular fre- 
quenter of the trees the past four winters, a male, perhaps the same individual. 
Assuming that this is so, my masculine nickname, at first inappropriate, has 
through the years become applicable: Leo has come into his own, so to speak. 

Each year when Leo arrives he picks out one particular perch and then 
uses it alone, daily, in preference to all the rest. If disturbed by people walking 
under his tree, he generally flies with his unusually long wings to some near-by 
conifer, there to wait till the intruders have gone, and then to return within 
the hour. If disturbed repeatedly, however, he has been known to leave the 
vicinity for periods varying from a day to three months. Upon returning after 
such absences he usually selects a new perch, to which he becomes as attached 
as he had been to the one previous. 
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Indeed, so great is Leo’s devotion to his perch that after I had, one night, 
set up a large brown tent (for photographic purposes) in the next tree at a 
point scarcely 10 feet from his branch, he returned to the latter next morning. 

There is a limit to everything, however, and I soon found where Leo “draws 
the line.” After I had taken several photographs which varied in merit, I cut 
away an inch-thick branch about a foot from the Owl’s because it obstructed 
the camera’s view of the bird’s tail. For some reason this was the ultimate 
insult. Next morning I found Leo had not returned to his favorite perch nor 
to any other of the hundreds of near-by branches. It was three days before he 
came back, and sat exactly one flight of limbs below his old quarters. 

What the exact psychological inferences to all this are, research may ulti- 
mately reveal. They must indicate, however, that Leo is somewhat more than 
the piece of bark he can appear to be. 


The Short-billed Marsh Wren 


By FRED J. ROGERS, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Beach on Lake Winnipeg for two or three seasons past, it was not until 

the 1930 season that I discovered they were breeding in a large colony 
in a marshy habitat bordering a lagoon. This marsh was formerly (during a 
normal season) well filled with water and unsuitable for their breeding. 

It is indeed remarkable what a dry season like 1929 can do to affect the 
breeding habits of our birds. I am quite sure that there were few, if any, Short- 
bills nesting in that marsh previous to the past season. I did not find time to 
visit this marsh during the 1929 season, so I could not state just how many 
Short-bills were present; but, undoubtedly, they came in greater numbers this 
year than any year before. A conservative estimate would place the number 
of breeding pairs at twenty or twenty-five. 

The Short-bills were later in arriving this season from the South, as were 
most of the summer residents. The advance guard arrved about May 20, 
but it was well along in June before they came in numbers. 

Wrens are all energetic and usually have bubbling songs which, in some 
cases, are intensely musical, but for small size, amount of energy, bubbling 
song, scolding notes, and play-acting, these little mites of Short-bills certainly 
take the prize. They seem to be everywhere at once. Sometimes they creep 
about in a bunch of reeds, grass, or willows, like mice, and can be traced then 
only by a double scolding note, a grating chur, chur. At other times they will 
mount a tall bush or reed and, with their legs spread far apart, cling to two 
branches in a manner which gives them a ridiculously comical appearance. At 
this time they give their cheery and distinctive little song, a loud, ringing 
chip, chip, chee, chee, ee, repeated several times. The first two notes are high 
and quickly trail out into an abrupt ending. When one enters their haunts, 
not one Short-bill seems to be in evidence in song or otherwise, but when one 
is disturbed it bursts into song and is joined by many others, until a veritable 
crescendo of sound arises all over the marsh. They all seem to stop by a pre- 
arranged signal. No orchestra or band is better conducted. 

The nests of the Short-bills are second in interest only to the birds them- 
selves.. An inexperienced person might easily be fooled by the number of false 
nests which are built in the vicinity of the real one, and even a bird-man with 
some experience has some difficulty in locating the real nest. There are several 
points to remember, however, which makes this problem a little less difficult. 
First, the false nests are not so well made as the real ones, and the entrance in 
the false nest is wider and lacks lining. 

All the nests, which sometimes number eight or nine to a pair of birds, are 
placed within a radius of 20 to 40 feet. One does not find a nest beyond this 
radius unless it belongs to another breeding pair. 
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During the past season I discovered between twenty and twenty-five nests, 
The first nest with eggs that I recorded was discovered on July 10, and two 
days later a second set of eggs was found not far from the first. These breeding- 
nests were well lined with the bird’s feathers and covered with the soft down 
of last year’s cat-tails. The nests are placed in the cat-tails and blue-joint 
reeds, but more often are found in the long marsh grass. All nests are within a 
foot or so of the ground when placed in the grass and are well concealed. Evi- 
dently, the Short-bills wait until the grass has grown to a height of 1% to 2 
feet before nesting, as the first two sets of eggs discovered were fresh when 
located in mid-July. The wait for suitable cover is the only reason I can give 
for this late nesting-date. 

The breeding-nests are made of dry and green grasses woven together into a 
large ball. Of course, the green grasses are growing, and the tops are drawn 
over the dry grasses in an attempt to camouflage the nest as a whole. Some- 
times the nests are woven about cat-tails or small willows. The lining of soft 
cat-tail down and feathers from the bird’s own body furnishes a fine receptacle 
for the seven pure white eggs which seem to represent a normal clutch. The 
entrance at the side is sometimes hard to find as it is very small. 

Another interesting trait of the Short-bills, which coincides with their sham 
nests, is their habit of bending about a dozen grass-heads over, as though with 
the intention of commencing a nest. I found several of these building-sites 
which deceived me for some time. All of these, however, have never developed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

It might be well at this time to make a comparison of the two closely related 
species, the Short-billed and Long-billed Marsh Wrens. The streaked crown of 
the Short-bill is easily distinguished from the plain dark brown crown of the 
Long-bill. The songs of these Wrens are also very different. Unlike the ring- 
ing chip, chip, chip, chee, chee, chee of the Short-bill is the simpler and some- 
what jerky kiss, kiss-kiss, kiss of the Long-bills. 

The eggs are also entirely different in color. While those of the Short-bill 
are pure white, the Long-bill’s are so profusely dotted with brown as to conceal 
the white ground-color. 

Last, but not least, is the difference in the types of nests. The Long-bill’s 
nests do not contain feathers and are composed almost entirely of dry grasses. 
Then, too, they are confined more to the heavier growth of reeds and cat-tails 
nearer water. It is also much more difficult to flush a Long-bill; they have the 
mouse-like, creeping habit down to an art. 

The Long- and Short-billed Marsh Wrens are a little larger than the com- 
monly known House or ‘Jenny’ Wren, but they appear shorter and stubbier 
because their tails are always erect over their bodies. The general color-tone is a 
warm cinnamon-brown over back and shoulders, shading to ashy on throat, 
breast, and abdomen. 

Very few people know the marshes during the summer months, except those 
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who make a study of plant and animal-life. While stalking the Short-bills I 
was surprised to find a profusion of wild flowers growing in the marshes, many 
of which I had not seen before. Some of them are classed as noxious weeds, but 
they lend that touch of brightness and wildness which makes the marshes so 
interesting to the nature-lover. That ubiquitous weed, the sow thistle, rears 
its head here and there and does much to brighten the landscape with splashes 
of yellow. The flat-topped clusters of the water parsnip are also very common 
and are much like the white boneset in color and texture. The fuzzy topped 
Joe Pye weed, with its rosy, clustered flowers, stands beside a most gorgeously 
colored milkweed, the orange-flowered butterfly weed. Another touch of color 
is given by the blue, curiously shaped monkey flower, while nearer the water 
we find the lily-white, three-petaled arrow-head. And along the edge of the 
lagoon, looking down on the marsh-life about them, are the somber brown heads 
of the cat-tails. 

The factors which tend to prevent more people from enjoying the marsh- 
life of our country, and possibly this applies to most marshes, are, namely, 
wet ground, in many cases very boggy; mosquitoes, black flies and fish flies 
which breed in marshes in large numbers; and the difficulty of walking knee- 
deep in heavy marsh grass and tangles of willows, more especially if the first or 
second factor happens to be present. 

I am sure that throughout the west there are many districts which possess 
the same abundant bird- and plant-life. 


NORTHERN PHALAROPES 
Photographed by Laidlaw Williams, at Monterey, Calif., May 16, 1928 
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XLV. THE COPPERY-TAILED TROGON 


The Coppery-tailed Trogon (7rogonurus ambiguus ambiguus) ranges 
from southern Arizona, northern Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas, south through 
Mexico to the states of Guerrero and Oaxaca. It is also of casual occurrence 
in central southern Texas. Apparently, it is only a summer resident in Arizona. 
A subspecies (7Trogonurus ambiguus goldmani) occurs in the Tres Marias 
Islands off the coast of western Mexico. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-NINTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


The young Trogon figured in the frontispiece (Coll. Amer. Mus. No 
81132) was taken June 13, 1889, at Bacaro, Nuevo Leon, northeastern Mexico, 
by J. D. Priour, for the late George B. Sennett. A second specimen (No. 81131) 
taken at the same place the same day is even less developed, and it is probable 
that neither bird had left the nest. Two bronze central tail-feathers show that 
the bird figured is a male. The plumage of the second specimen is not sufficiently 
advanced to reveal its sex. At the postjuvenal molt the young assume a plumage 
which resembles, but does not wholly agree with, that of the adult. This 
plumage is acquired by molt of all the feathers except the primaries and 
secondaries, greater wing-coverts and tail-feathers. In the male it resembles 
that of the adult but the chest is gray, the central part of the underparts 
whitish washed with brown and some scarlet. The outer tail-feathers are 
irregularly banded, the central bronzy ones rufous at the end and narrowly 
if at all tipped with black, the wing-coverts and tertials brownish, and there is 
more or less white in the auriculars. 

Our specimens indicate that there is a partial prenuptial molt in which 
the breast becomes greener, the underparts redder, the wing-coverts black- 
white, and that the full-plumage with finely vermiculated tail-feathers is not 
gained until the second year, possibly at the postnuptial molt. The plumage 
changes in the female are, apparently, of similar nature to those that occur in 
the male. 
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A Loon Visitor 


On the morning of May 7, 1929, at 2.30, 
a Loon was found flopping among the ties 
and rails of the Danville railway yards. 
From the man that brought it to me, I 
gathered that the Loon had become entangled 
with the telegraph wires and was not able to 
get a-wing again after once on the ground. 
Carefully examining it, I found no external 
injuries nor noted any actions indicating 
internal ones. 

I placed it on a small creek where it stayed 
for about four days. It would fish in the 
shallow water till full, then bask in the sun on 
the bank. Its peculiar movements on land 
were rather amusing, but once in the water 
it lost all signs of awkwardness. 

I caught the Loon and took it to a larger 
pond where the water was deeper. Here it 
was more at home, swimming, diving, and 
fishing. Sometimes it would stay under so 
long that we wondered if something had not 
happened to it; at other times it would swim 
in circles, seemingly regarding us with con- 
tempt for staring at it. To me, it seemed to 
be listening for some far-off call, with its 
neck a little outstretched, all attentive, and 
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actions that indicated eagerness. We did 
not often hear its call, which was not loud 
and had a note of sadness. 

On the evening of the second day of its 
stay on the pond, we discovered the Loon 
gone. The next day a farmer brought it 
back, saying that he found it flopping about 
in his meadow. That afternoon, again, the 
Loon was gone from the pond. I have not 
heard of it since—Cnartes L. Hunson, 
Danville, Ky. 


The Crippled Migrant 


I had reached the end of my evening hike 
and was leisurely walking homeward, when 
suddenly the sound of a gunshot came rolling 
over the meadow. Emerging from the smoke, 
I saw a large V of Canada Geese flying low 
across the horizon to my sunset. As they 
moved away, there were many short honking 
monotones which were unmistakable notes 
of danger. 

But suddenly my attention was transferred 
from the fast fading line to a fallen object at 
my feet. It was one of the migrants of the 
flock which a huntsman had felled from the 
V. Quickly and reverently I approached the 
stranger. At first, he was quite hostile to 
my intrusion, but finally I convinced him 
that I had no malice in my heart for him. 
He feebly called and occasionally bit at my 
hand for I was trying to locate the wound. 

In the meantime, the huntsman arrived 


and claimed the reward. He was somewhat 


nervous and therefore unre*sonable in his 


demands. For some minutes I contended 


with the youngster for the crippled migrant. 


At last I won, partly because the prey had 
fallen into my field, but chiefly because | 
was willing to part with a crisp bill. 


I carried my new friend home with me and 


called him ‘Thursday,’ in honor of the day 
upon which we had so strangely met. Supper 
was delayed until Thursday’s wound could 
be dressed and provision made for his 
lodging. Next morning he refused every 
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hospitality but was friendly to my touch. A 
careful examination revealed a shot in the 
bend of his left wing—this was all, but quite 
enough. So I went to work and built him a 
permanent pen, and hopefully set about to 
heal his hurt. The fourth day I carried him 
out to the rye-patch where he enjoyed his 
first feast in the new environment. I had 
often been told that wild Geese are wild 
Geese, and any effort to tame them would be 
futile. This is nonsense, old wives’ tales! 
Kindness is stronger than blood instinct of 
the wildest beast. 

When Thursday had been with me one 
month, I discovered inflammation in his 
wing, so I took him to a friend and had it 
amputated by painless operation. He had 
suffered much and seemed grateful for my 
kindness to him. I had hoped that I would 
be able to repair his wounded wing suffi- 
ciently to enable him to join his comrades on 
their southern trip in autumn, but’ this 
operation cut him loose from every friend 
on earth, save me 

By and by the wing healed, and while 
Thursday’s wild, exuberant joy at seeing me 
was a menace to my family, I rather enjoyed 
his enthusiasm. He would follow me on long 
jaunts across the fields and through the 
forests. This attachment grew from day to 
day. We lived as neighbors upon the borders 
of different worlds, but we understood each 
other well. 

I learned to give special attention to 
Thursday during the migration months of 
March and October, for at this time he was 
despondent, living much in the far-away 
fields of Canada and the sunny marshes of 
Louisiana. It was an inspiration to caress 
him tenderly with my hand and look into 
his eyes of sapphire-blue. We were friends, 
constant companions through the long sum- 
mer days. Throughout the five years of our 
beautiful friendship, we were never separated 
longer than a day at a time. Whither I went, 
he followed—down the street, across the 
lawn, to camp, everywhere. If I called upon 
a neighbor, Thursday would accompany me 
to the gate or door and entertain himself 
until I was ready to go again. While he was 
not vicious, he was amply able to take care 
of himself in the presence of dogs, his worst 
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enemies. In the fields, while I reclined 
against a tree or lounged in the shade, Thurs- 
day would sit near me or nibble the fresh 
green grass at my feet. 

One melancholy day in October, when the 
leaves were fluttering to the ground and the 
north wind was whistling through the twigs, 
my old friend seemed to talk of far-away 
things. He told of snowstorms drifting 
southward, and of the long pilgrimage he 
was about to make. I shall never forget the 
last day we spent together—to be exact, it 
was October 29, 1927, according to my diary. 
He had followed me in my hike across the 
fields, nibbling sparingly of the last tender 
blades. As we walked homeward, I noticed 
that he was feebler than I had ever seen him. 
Reaching home, I stopped Thursday at his 
pen and promptly gave him his evening meal. 
Later I returned, as I had often done, to 
watch him enter twilight dreams. Something 
strangely urged me out the next morning, 
something mysterious crept over me when 
my old friend did not respond to my call, 
something indescribable seized me when I 
found that some time during the night he 
had flown away to join his mates in the 
happy birdland, leaving his worn body with 
the only friend he had on earth.—S. R. 
BrRaTcHER, Nashville, Tenn. 


Wood Ibis in Utah 


On August 8, 1930, I saw a Wood Ibis 
about 10 miles northwest of Salt Lake City. 
It was in company with a large flock of 
Glossy Ibis and Snowy Herons, and, as I 
have studied birds all my life, I am sure of 
its identity —E. CHARLES SpriNncER, Holla- 
day, Utah. 


Friendly Turnstones 


Late on a Sunday afternoon, September 
14, 1930, I took a stroll out the West Pier 
where the Genesee River enters Lake On- 
tario, and my attention was attracted by two 
interesting birds. They were unafraid of the 
many people walking along within a few feet, 
as at first seen on ‘stones’ weighing tons 
dumped against the lake side of the pier. 
Suddenly, one ran eagerly toward me, much 
as one is greeted by a friendly puppy, but 


stopped within a few feet and picked up a 
minnow that had been discarded by fisher- 
men. This explained the reason for his ad- 
vance and also told the cause of their sojourn 
on this concrete pier where the only stones 
in sight weighed hundreds of pounds and 
could hardly be ‘turned.’ 

This gave me a fine study of the Ruddy 
Turnstone in fall plumage, both on foot and 
in flight, and I was indeed thankful to the 
fishermen who use this place and leave worms 
and minnows to coax this uncommon bird 
within reach. The Ruddy Turnstone is 
common, I understand, along the Atlantic 
Coast, but with us at Rochester, N. Y., he 
only occasionally wanders to the Great Lakes 
and so this visit was much enjoyed.—R. E. 
Horsey, Rochester, N. Y. 


Three Eggs in a Dove’s Nest 


A unique departure from the customary 
habit of laying eggs on the part of a Mourn- 
ing Dove is reported by Leslie Dougherty 
who lives near Ottervilie, Ills. Early in the 
season of 1930, the female Dove constructed 
her nest of sticks in a tree not far distant from 
the Dougherty home and began depositing 
eggs. 

In this locality, the Mourning Dove has 
never been known to lay more than two eggs 
before beginning the incubation process, but 
the Dove at the Dougherty place established 
a precedent and deposited three eggs before 
becoming broody. Then followed the incu- 
bation period. In due time all three of the 
eggs hatched, and the young birds were 
successfully reared. 

The unusual action of the bird attracted 
much interest in the vicinity of the Dough- 
erty farm, and many residents visited the 
tree where the nest had been built, to observe 
the unusual event in bird-life. 

With the departure of the first brood from 
the nest, the mother Dove at a later date 
again began laying, and this time she 
repeated the former effort and deposited 
three eggs again before starting the incuba- 
tion procedure. Three young birds again 
came into life in the nest and were reared to 
maturity.—ArtHuR THATCHER, Jerseyville, 
Tl. 
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“The Range of the Turkey Buzzard” 
A Correction 


In the September-October (1930) issue of 
Brrp-Lore, Mr. Talcott Bates notes the 
occurrence of the Turkey Vulture as regular 
and abundant in the “Lake Mohawk” region 
of the southern Catskills. This undoubtedly 
should have been Lake Mohonk. [An edi- 
torial error.—Ep.] Mr. Bates states that he 
has seen it only in the mountainous area 
about 1o miles long and less th n 2 miles wide 
On consulting our daily records for 1927 
through 1930, we find that this species has 
been seen as often sailing over the valleys on 
either side as over the restricted area de- 
scribed. This bird can only be called ‘abun- 
dant’ in the spring migration. It arrives in 
March when flocks of six to ten are common. 
Our earliest spring date is March 11, 1927; 
our latest fall date, October 20, 1930. Al- 
though, to our knowledge, its nest has never 
been found in this region, it is probable that 
a few pairs remain and breed in the wilder 
parts of the range, which would account for 
a few being present through the summer. 
The birds have often been observed covering 
a wide area in search of food and have several 
times been seen feeding on carrion in fields 
near the base of the mountain. This is one 
of the many instances of the northward 
extension of range of the Turkey Vulture 
since the publication of Eaton’s ‘Birds of 
New York.’—D. Smitey, Jr. and A. K. 
SmiLey, Jr., Mohonk Lake, N.Y. 


A Bird Refueling Act 


Last spring, on May 21, while I was 
walking through a field where I had found a 
number of Henslow’s Sparrows a few days 
before, I witnessed a performance which 
undoubtedly has been seen often by orni- 
thologists, but, which gave me, nevertheless, 
one of the thrills which come so often to the 
bird student, be he novice or professional. 

I saw a Hawk sailing 100 yards above the 
ground, about 200 yards distant, and threw 
up my glasses in order to identify it. It 
proved to be a male Marsh Hawk, carry‘ng 
a large mouse or a small rat. As I watched, 
he sailed toward the earth, more rapidly 
now, and then I saw a female of the same 
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species come into my field of view, flying 
upward. When the male was about 60 feet 
from the ground, and the female about 8 to 
10 feet below him, they both ‘leveled out.’ 
The male dropped his burden, and the 
female, without swerving from her course 
and without a break in the evenness of her 
flight, caught the rodent and sailed toward 
the earth, where, 


presumably, she was 


brooding a set of eggs. The male wheeled 
about and returned to the next ficld, whence 
he had come. 

William Leon Dawson, in ‘Birds of Ohio,’ 
records a similar instance on the part of the 
same species, which was observed by Prof. 
In that 
instance the male caught a large garter 
snake and flew up with it several hundred 
feet in the air; then it dropped it to the 
female which just then flew along near the 
ground; she caught it and carried it to her 
nest and followed by the 
WitutaM C. BAKER, Salem, Ohio. 


Lynds Jones of Oberlin College 


was male.- 


Long-eared Owl’s Nest at 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In the March~April (1929) issue of Brrp- 
LorE appeared Dr. Frank N. Wilson’s 
illustrated article in which he told of the 
presence of a Long-eared Owl near his home 
in Ann Arbor, March 31, 1928. 

On May 5, 1929, while on a field-trip with 
Randall McCain, a graduate forestry stu- 
dent, he told me of finding the nest of the 
Long-eared Owl the previous day at the 
forestry farm. We returned from Mud Lake 
and Whitmore Lake at noon, and that after- 
noon went out to the forestry farm. 

The nest was in a small yellow pine, about 
15 feet from the ground. It was.so small 
that there was insufficient room for the two 
young: one was in the nest while the other 
was near the ground in a neighboring tree. 
They were not very belligerent; on the 
contrary, they acted hungry and would not 
peck at us at all except when they thought 
we were giving them food. They were less 
than half grown and could not fly. 

The old ones were in the uppermost parts 
of the tree-tops overhead, calling a low whoo 
and snapping their bills while we were 
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LONG-EARED OWL’S NEST AT 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


molesting the young. They were pretty 
birds with mottled dark and light breast, 
yellow eyes and long ears. 

We left them in that little yellow pine 
grove, hoping their future would be success- 
ful and that, possibly, next year by passing 
through a little earlier in the season we might 
find the nest with eggs, for they seem to be 
residents of the neighborhood.—Dr. Law- 
RENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Marshall, Mich. 


Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 
in Delaware County, Ohio 


There are three species of Horned Larks 
that visit central Ohio: One of them, the 
Prairie Horned Lark, is observed throughout 
the entire year, although it is usually rare 
with us in winter. The other two, the Horned 
Lark and Hoyt’s Horned Lark, are seen only 
in winter, the former exceeding the latter in 
numbers. In the large flocks that visit us one 
recognizes these three forms, and, in addi- 
tion, there are numerous birds whose color 
combinations would seem to indicate cross- 
breeding. 


In central Ohio, during the winter, we find 
the Larks feeding more commonly in the 
grain-fields in the river-bottoms. Other fields 
of short stubble and low grasses also seem to 
be equally desirable to these birds at times. 
As soon as spring makes its appearance, in 
early February, the Larks start flocking, and 
by the end of the month they have moved 
farther northward to take up the duties of 
nesting. Only a few Prairie Horned Larks 
remain to nest in our territory. 

The birds start nesting here in early 
March, but their nests are rarely found. 
Last spring (1930), while on an auto trip 
through Delaware County with fellow mem- 
bers of the Columbus Wheaton Club, I 
discovered the nest of the Prairie Horned 
Lark quite by accident. At my suggestion, 
the car was stopped in order that we might 
study a group of the birds feeding in a near- 
by field. While watching some of the birds 
on the ground, it was noticed that one of 
them was carrying some large, white, fluffy 
chicken feathers in its mouth. The little bird 
walked daintily among the short grasses and 
picked up the snowy feathers until its mouth 
was stuffed with them. Before long she flew 
a short distance, walked a few feet, and de- 
posited her burden on the ground near a tuft 
of grass. We advanced into the field and had 
no trouble at all in finding the half-completed 
structure. A hole had been scooped out of 
the ground and lined with a quantity of short 
grasses, fibers from rope, and some horse- 
hair. The nest was already partially lined 
with the snowy white chicken feathers. A 
tuft of grass had been bowed over, and this 
served as a sort of roof. This took place on 
March ts. 

On March 20 we made another trip to 
Delaware County to continue our study of 
the Larks. The cozy, feather-lined nest that 
had only been partially completed at our last 
visit was now finished and contained a com- 
plement of three delicately colored eggs. 
Their ground-color was an olive-buff, over- 
laid with indistinct spots of a slightly darker 
color. 

A chilly blast of March wind swept over 
the field from the west, and it was with 
difficulty that we set up the cameras and 
secured the accompanying picture of the 
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nest and its surroundings. This field re- 
minded us somewhat of the Arctic tundras, 
supporting a vegetation of short, stunted 
grasses, several gaunt weed-stalks, and a 
gnarled oak tree with wind-twisted appear- 
ance. The wind contributed to the tundra- 
like aspect. 


NEST AND EGGS OF PRAIRIE LARK, TWO 
MILES NORTH OF RATHBONE, DELAWARE 
COUNTY, OHIO, MARCH 3, 1930 
Photographed by R. B. Gordon 


The last visit to the nest was made on 
March 25. During the preceding night a 
drifting snow had fallen and the nesting-field 
was rippled with the frigid drifts. At the 
nesting-spot we discovered that a tragedy had 
occurred. The nest had been entirely ob- 
literated by one of the huge drifts. Our 
dreams of the successful study of the nesting 
bird faded into oblivion.—FLoyp B. CHap- 
MAN, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Chuckling Jay 


I was quietly reading under a tree in my 
garden when a Blue Jay, carrying a piece of 
bread the size of a large walnut, lighted on 
the border of a flower-bed very near to me. 
He quickly ate some of the bread, and then 
hurriedly made a hole with his beak and 
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carefully covered the remaining piece. Then 
he flew to the other side of the garden. In- 
stantly, another Blue Jay dropped silently 
down from the tree above me to the spot of 
the buried bread. As he hastily uncovered 
it, he began a peculiar chuckling which 
sounded just as if he were enjoying a joke. 
He then ate most of the stolen bread and 
quickly carried off the remainder, carefully 
burying it a few feet away. When this was 
done, he ceased his low chuckling and silently 
flew back to the tree—Mrs. WILLIAM 
Brum, Chevy Chase, Md. 


A Wintering Black-throated 
Blue Warbler 


On December 22, when the temperature 
was below freezing and the ground was 
patially covered with snow, I saw in my yard, 
here in Washington, a Black-throated Blue 
Warbler. When I first noticed the bird it was 
some 40 feet away, and I thought it was a 
Junco with an unusually dark breast and 
considerably more white showing than there 
should be. Fortunately, while I was still 
watching the bird, it flew directly toward me 
and perched for a few seconds on a twig not 
more than 15 feet from where I stood. I 
then clearly saw, to my great amazement, 
that it was no Junco at all but a Black- 
throated Blue Warbler. 

I can find no record of this bird having been 
seen this far north so late in the season, and 
realize that, without definite proof, this 
report sounds like a fairy story. Still, I was 
so close to the bird and its markings were so 
distinctive that I am absolutely sure it could 
have been no mistake. 

Postscript: 

Yesterday morning, January 14, the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler returned, and 
this time he came down to a feed-box within 
10 feet of my living-room window and regaled 
himself on chopped suet, bread-crumbs, etc. 
I first saw him early in the morning, but he 
evidently remained in the vicinity all day, 
for at 4.30 yesterday afternoon he was still 
on hand. I telephoned my near-by neighbors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner, 2910 44th Place, 
N. W., both of whom have been bird students 
for a number of years. They spent a half 
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hour with me and watched the little fellow 
very carefully at close range. The bird is a 
male in full plumage and appears to be in 
robust health. He was back at the feed-box 
early two mornings later, and I am now 
hopeful that he will spend the winter with 
me. In that case he may set a record as an 
early spring visitor in addition to his present 
distinction of being a late winter resident.— 
Y. E. Booker, Washington, D. C. 


A Robin Stepmother 


Several years ago, while living in a sma!! 
town in northern Michigan, I was witness to 
a bit of bird-life that I did not know existed. 

A pair of Robins built their nest on a 
neighbor’s porch. In due time the young 
birds were hatched. When they were only a 
few days old, a marauding cat killed the 
mother bird, and the cries of her mate were 
pitiful, indeed. The neighborhood was in- 
terested, but we did not know what to do 
None of us felt capable of rearing the tiny 
birds. We were much shocked when the male 
bird departed, after a period of mourning. 
In about two hours he returned, bringing a 
new mate who at once assumed the care of 
the fledglings in true bird-mother fashion. 
We all felt greatly relieved as we knew they 
would be properly cared for. Is this a com- 
mon occurrence? I never knew of another 
instance.—Mrs. E. A. Briccs, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Barn Swallow Nesting 


During my third summer of Barn Swallow 
banding on Conanicut Island, R. I., I gave 
special attention to the causes of the varied 
numbers of nesting birds per barn. I watched, 
on eleven farms, barns which held from none 
to ten nests each. Beginning the second year, 
all nests were numbered by chalking the 
rafters. Of a total of 35 nests found during the 
third season, 29 were built in or before 1929 
and 6 during 1930. All but 5 of the 29 old 
nests were used this third year. 

The number of Barn Swallow nests in each 
barn seems to be largely controlled by three 
factors, which are: an opening easily entered 
at any time; protection from children, cats, 
and rats; and plenty of good nesting-sites. 


| found nearly half the barns were orderly, 
with no broken windows, the doors kept 
tightly shut, and, during the Swallows’ 
second brood, hay was packed to the ridge- 
pole since the hay-lofts are rather small. 
All of these factors prevent easy access by 
the Barn Swallows. 

Poor entry for the birds seemed to be the 
chief reason for small nesting populations. 
Poor protection came next in importance. 
I found small boys and a girl who delighted 
in searching for nests and climbing to them. 
The girl made a practice of knocking down 
the mud nests as soon as they were empty. 
Some persons believe the Swallows desire to 
rebuild every year. The fact is that a Barn 
Swallow will occupy an old nest in preference 
to rebuilding. The better barns were con- 
structed without cross-braces between the 
rafters near the ridge-pole. Barn Swallows 
used these braces in preference to any other 
part of the barns. One-fourth of the barns 
had their ceilings and rafters covered with 
cobwebs, which appear, by the absence of 
nests, to prevent Swallows from nesting. 
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A few farmers have claimed that bird- 
banding will drive the Swallows from their 
barns. I noted that the barn which my 
father and I visited the most last summer, 
our visits being mostly at night with flash- 
lights, contained more nests this year than 
last, and many more nests than any other 
barn. 

Barn Swallows are helpful insect de- 
stroyers. Unless given proper nesting-sites, 
they will disappear. They need much more 
protection than they are now receiving 
Barn Swallows will build in barns, sheds, or 
garages, but require openings for easy access 
at all hours, not doorways which are fre 
quently closed; barns which are clean of 
cobwebs and not stuffed to the rafters with 
hay; suitable building-sites, as cross-beams 
or projections from vertical surfaces of 
rafters to support the mud nests; and abso- 
lute protection against meddlesome boys, 
cats, and rats. The old nests should not be 
destroyed, as the Barn Swallows want to use 
them during future years.—MERRILL Woop, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


TWO SPRING SPARROWS: FIELD AND SONG 


Photographed by R. S. Deck, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The present season shows clearly, for the 
eastern part of the country at least, correla- 
tion between an exceptionally open fall and 
winter, and more than the usual number and 
variety of birds remaining north of their 
ordinary winter ranges. Various widely 
separated regions (Oregon, Colorado, New 
England) report that erratic wanderer, the 
Bohemian Waxwing, and one is tempted to 
speculate as to whether this bird may spread 
from coast to coast in winter from one center 
of distribution, or has experienced the same 
motivating influences all across its range. 

Boston Rrecion.—The weather near Bos 
ton remained rather mild and dry until late 
January, though there were occasional days 
of decidedly low temperature. On January 
31, over 7 inches of snow was recorded 
officially, and the total precipitation for the 
month was about half an inch above normal. 
The ice-harvest has been good, but reservoirs 
are still low and may continue so unless more 
snow accumulates. 

Diving birds have not been numerous this 
weather. A few Dovekies are reported, some 
killed by oil, but very few other Alcidz, and 
Loons and Grebes are certainly fewer than is 
normal. Bonaparte’s Gulls are common at 
some of our harbors, and a few Kittiwakes 
are reported. Several Iceland and Glaucous 
Gulls were seen at Cape Ann on December 
21, a single Glaucous at Ipswich on December 
28, and an Iceland Gull at Block Island on 
December 26, when 22 Gannets were also 
seen there. American Mergansers are winter- 
ing near the North Station approaches in 
Boston and in swift water on various rivers 
of northern New England. Black Ducks are 
numerous in some places and rare in others, 
showing, perhaps, the effect of local drought 
conditions. One of the most interesting 
places to see Ducks has been certain posted 
areas in West Newbury, but this year the 
restrictions were removed, and since the 
first day of the gunning season no Ducks 


have been present, though very few were 
shot. From another near-by sanctuary, 
several uncommon species have been re- 
ported. I have notes of recent visits from 
Pintails, Lesser Scaups, a Ring-neck, and the 
like, from Essex County, while Cape Cod 
furnishes reports of 40 Ruddies at Dennis 
on December 21, 2 at Chatham in January, 
3 Canvasbacks at Dennis on January to. 

A Great Blue Heron is wintering on the 
Westfield River. At Hyannis, a Virginia 
Rail was seen at intervals until January 14 
at least. A Boston paper published a picture 
of a Rail which was picked up at Everett late 
in January, but it was difficult to tell whether 
it was a Clapper or King Rail from its picture. 
Either would have been notable at this 
season. A Killdeer was seen at Gloucester 
on December 21. The same day, 7 Red- 
backed Sandpipers were seen at Ipswich. 
At North Scituate, 2 Sanderlings, first noted 
on December 13, were still present on 
February 15, as were perhaps 200 Purple 
Sandpipers. On January 26, 4 Sanderlings 
were seen at Dennis. 

Goshawks are occasionally reported but 
are not numerous, while Sharp-shinned 
Hawks have been objectionably frequent at 
banding- and feeding-stations. Rough-legged 
Hawks are noted at several of their usual 
winter resorts where mice are sufficiently 
numerous and easily captured. A Golden 
Eagle was seen in Essex County on Feb- 
ruary 8 (Emilio and Griscom). Snowy Owls 
were found all along the shore and at a few 
inland stations, but are not as numerous as in 
the great flight of 1926-27. A Saw-whet Owl 
was captured in Boston on December 17, 
another was found dead at Huntington on 
January 30, and word has just arrived of 
still another captured at Lenox recently, 
which failed to survive on a diet of grain and 
water! Several Barred Owls were reported 
near Boston about New Year’s Day, the 
one in Cambridge being killed and the one in 
South Boston captured. 
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A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen at 
Chester on December 29, another at Arling- 
ton on December 31, and still another at 
Worcester in January. Meadowlarks, which 
always winter on Cape Cod, are reported in 
small flocks at many points in eastern and 
central Massachusetts this winter, and a 
similar condition prevails in the case of the 
Mourning Dove. Northern Finches are still 
missing from most localities, Pine Grosbeaks 
being found only in northern New England, 
while Evening Grosbeaks have been re- 
ported, only from Lewiston, Maine, on Janu- 
ary 8, and Barre, Mass., on January 9, since 
the single bird at Topsfield, noted in the last 
issue. A few Crossbills of both species were 
seen in the Arnold Arboretum in January. 
Siskins and Redpolls are scarce, but Gold- 
finches and Purple Finches are locally com- 
mon. A few White-throats and Fox Sparrows 
are present at feeding-stations. A Vesper 


Sparrow was seen at Scituate on December 
28. Few Field Sparrows and Towhees are 
wintering in southeastern Massachusetts. 
Northern Shrikes have been unusually 
common this winter and have appeared fre- 
quently at feeding- and banding-stations. 


I saw five different individuals in one day 
recently. The presence of Bohemian Wax- 
wings in Ontario and Quebec has warned us 
to watch for these erratic birds, but my only 
reports, so far, come just outside the dates of 
this ‘Season,’ a small flock having appeared 
near Hartford, Conn. on December 14, and 
24 birds having been seen at Newton on 
February 17. An interesting report is that 
of Tree Swallows seen near New London, 
Conn., on December 22. 

Palm Warblers were seen at Rockport on 
December 21 and at Edgartown on December 
28 and January 23. At Cohasset, 4 Pipits 
were seen on December 25. Mockingbirds are 
present as far north as Concord, N. H., and 
Bangor, Maine. I have notes of Brown 
Thrashers at Rockport, Lynn, and farther 
south, and Catbirds at Lynn, Plymouth, and 
Hyannis. Bluebirds are wintering in unusual 
numbers, 12 being seen at Cohasset on 
January 17 and 4 February 7; they have been 
reported from as far inland as Lenox, where 
one was noted at intervals from January 5 to 
25.—Joun B. May, Cohasset, Mass. 
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New York ReEGIon.—January, the mid- 
winter month, was unusually open, giving 
the half-hardy birds which were present in 
late December a fair chance of wintering 
successfully, though early February was 
normally cold and stormy. A Woodcock is 
reported on January 5, Mastic, L. I. (W. S. 
Dana); large flock of Cowbirds on February 
4, Westbury, L. I. (D. G. Nichols); a Towhee 
on January 19, Montauk, L. I. (W. T. Hel- 
muth III); 2 Robins on January 29, moving 
through Garden City, L. I. (D. G. Nichols) 
are perhaps referable to a prematurely early 
movement of that species induced by the 
open season. In the Bronx section, G. Carle- 
ton reports a Kingfisher on December 31, 
Pelham Bay; several Savannah and Swamp 
Sparrows on December 30, Clason’s Point; 
and Fox Sparrows on January 3, Bronx Park; 
and the same observer in Central Park, New 
York City, a Grackle on January 1. A Mary- 
land Yellow-throat is reported on January 11 
(W. Vogt and R. Peterson) and February 2 
(J. F. Kuerzi) at Croton, N. Y., same place 
as on the Christmas Census, and a Vesper 
Sparrow there on February 2 (Kuerzi); a 
House Wren on January 3, at Allwood, N. J. 
(R. T. Clausen). 

As regards wintering fresh-water Ducks, a 
female of each of the two Widgeons, American 
and European, and a Gadwall were observed 
on January 11 at Tod’s Neck, Bronx section 
(Vogt and Peterson); the Widgeons had been 
there since January 3, and the Gadwall was 
found again on January 23 and its identifica- 
tion corroborated (Bronx County Bird Club). 
Several observers found a female Gadwall at 
Tod’s Neck on January 31, whereas the one 
earlier observed was considered a male 
(presumably different individuals); the 2 
Widgeons (one of each species), and a female 
Ring-necked Duck, also observed earlier, 
were still there. Some 50 Pintail are reported 
on January 18 at Jones Beach, L. I. (Kuerzi); 
a female Ring-necked Duck at Montauk, at 
least 350 to 400 Widgeons, including 3 adult 
male Europeans, upwards of 80 Pintail, and 
18 Hooded Mergansers at Brookhaven, L. I., 
about January 24 (P. Kessler, J. F. and R. 
Kuerzi). Pintail have been present on 
Moriches Bay, L. I., all winter; 3 observed on 
January 29 at East Moriches (Le R. Wilcox). 
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Mr. Wilcox knows of 4 Snowy Owls being 
shot on Swan Island and 5 on Reeves Island, 
Moriches Beach, the last record for one shot 
being January 17. They were destructive to 
live Black Duck decoys. On December 31, 
a Barn Owl was shot on Swan Island 

An early flock of about 35 Red-winged 
Blackbirds on February 15 is reported at 
Whitestone, L. I. (W. Pendergast).—J. T. 
NicHots, New York, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA ReEeGIoN.—This region has 
experienced a very open winter, with little 
or no snow. Rainfall has been below normal, 
and there have been few cold snaps. Lack 
of snow, no doubt, accounts for the large 
number of semi-hardy birds which have been 
present in even greater numbers than were 
reported in late November and early Decem- 
ber. A note from R. D. Newton, Media, Pa., 
that 
since December 26; 4 were present on De- 
cember 27. A Meadowlark has wintered. 
Flickers and Bluebirds were seen on February 
5. Other observers mention Grackles, Red- 


states Towhees have been observed 


winged Blackbirds, Killdeers, Doves, King- 
fishers, and Robins in unusual 
Towhees in “small flocks,” Phoebes, Cat- 
birds, Thrashers occasionally. A Long-billed 
Marsh Wren was noted at Tinicum, Pa., 
on January 26 (Gillespie and Debes) 
Long-eared Owls have been observed more 


numbers; 


frequently this winter than usual at Radnor, 
Pa.—15 on January 11 (Higgons and Leas); 
Glenolden, Pa., 1 on January 3 (Mrs. Mabel 
Gillespie); Collingswood, N. J., 1 on January 
25 (Potter). On December 22, at Beach 
Haven, N. J., Messrs. Higgons and Leas saw 
a Snowy Owl. This appears to be the most 
southern record for New Jersey in the 1930 
flight. 

An interesting list of wild fowl was re- 
corded by Urner and others at Barnegat Bay, 
N. J., on January 11: American Merganser, 
6; Red-breasted Merganser, 65; Hooded 
Merganser, 1; Mallard, 4; Black Duck, 1900; 
Baldpate, 1; Pintail, 17; Redhead, 4; Canvas- 
back, 500; Scaup, 6300; Lesser Scaup, 1; 
Golden-eye, 750; Bufflehead, 22; Old Squaw, 
100; American Eider, 1 (drake); American 
Scoter, 1000; White-winged Scoter, 8; Surf 
Scoter, 200; Ruddy Duck, 1; Canada Goose, 
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100; Brant, 13,100; Mute Swan, 1. Other 
birds noted included Rough-legged Hawk, 10; 
Northern Shrike, 4; Dovekie, 1 (dead); 
Brown Thrasher, 1 (dead, apparently struck 
by a car). 

Other records of interest: Brigantine, N. 
J., January, 4, flock of 16 Black-bellied 
Plover (Marburger); Montchanin, Del., Red- 
headed Woodpecker wintered, Northern 
Shrike, January 23 (J. W. Brown); Barnegat 
Bay, N. J., December 19, Ring-necked Duck 
(Urner).-—Jutt1aAn K. Potter, Collingswood, 
N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) REGIon.—Weather 
without extreme temperature characterized 
the months of December, 1930, and January, 
1931, in the Washington Region. As usual 
at this time of the year, the Potomac River 
furnished most of the ornithological interest. 
Notwithstanding that there has not been 
much of unusual character to attract atten- 
tion, there has been, as always, reward for 
patient observation in the field. 

Mr. J. C. Jones reported a Pileated Wood- 
pecker on December 24 in the neighborhood 
of Aquia Creek, Va., which stream enters the 
Potomac River a short distance below 
Widewater, Va. The Pileated Woodpecker, 
one of the rarest birds about Washington, is 
seen very infrequently, and then only in the 
wilder, less-frequented woodlands. 

The White-crowned Sparrow was reported 
near Arlington Cemetery, Va., on January 
17, by J. C. Jones and J. A. Moore. This 
species is of very rare occurrence during the 
winter season. 

A most interesting winter record is that of 
a male Black-throated Blue Warbler, re- 
ported by Y. E. Booker who lives in Wesley 
Heights, a suburb of the city of Washington. 
This bird came to a feeding-station at Mr. 
Booker’s home on December 22, and was 
seen almost every day subsequently until 
late January. Other observers have also seen 
the same bird. There is no previous record 
of the wintering of this species in the vicinity 
of Washington, the latest autumn record, 
aside from this individual, being October 
29, 1913. 

A flock of 20 Killdeers was seen on the 
flats along the Potomac River opposite 


Alexandria, Va., on December 15. The 
American Coot was unusually abundant on 
the river during November and December, 
and on December 5 more than 10,000 were 
seen in the vicinity of Indian Head, Md. 
These birds were in about three large flocks 
at that time. Another unusual record was 
that of a single Turnstone seen on the 
Potomac River, near Alexandria, Va., by 
the writer, on December 5. The latest 
autumn date that has been previously re- 
ported for this species is September 27, 1928. 

There was much fluctuation in the numbers 
of water-fow! on the Potomac River during 
December and January. On December 5, 
something like 112,000 Ducks were observed 
on the Potomac River between Washington 
and Quantico, Va.; by December 15 this 
number had dwindled to about 31,000. The 
most abundant species were the Canvasback, 
Black Duck, and Lesser Scaup, the last- 
mentioned being very much less abundant 
than it was two years ago. The Pintail, on 
the other hand, has greatly increased in 
numbers on the river, about 800 being seen 
just below Alexandria on December 5, and 
these birds remained with some fluctuations 
in their numbers all through December and 
January. The Gadwall was also a common 
Duck during December, about 3,800 being 
seen along the Potomac River on December 
5. The Ruddy Duck was common on both 
December 15 and 16, 400 to 500 being seen 
on each of these days. Baldpates were re- 
ported on the Potomac River, near Aquia 
Creek, by J. C. Jones on December 24; the 
Bufflehead was seen on December 5, near 
Craney Island, and the Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser was found on the same date in the 
river at the same locality. The Redhead, 
which is usually not an abundant species on 
the river, was seen on December 15, to the 
number of go, and the species was also re- 
ported by J. C. Jones on Aquia Creek on 
December 24. Six Old Squaws were seen 
near Quantico, Va., on December 16, but 
there were no records from localities farther 
up the river. Other Ducks observed, other 
than those already mentioned, are the 
American Merganser, Greater Scaup Duck, 
Mallard, Wood Duck, and American Golden- 


eye. 
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The Canada Goose, to the number of 350, 
was seen on the river near Indian Head, 
Md., on December 5; over 500 in the same 
locality on December 15; and 236 on De- 
cember 16. 

The Whistling Swan, which, apparently, 
has been less common on the Potomac River 
during the last few years than for some time 
previous, was seen on December 5, 15, 16, 
and 24, for the most part near Aquia Creek 
and on Occoquan Bay, Va. The largest 
number noted was at the former locality on 
December 15, when 56 were seen.—HARRY 
C. OpernHotser, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PENSACOLA (FLorIDA) ReEGIon.—Although 
the only really cold spell registered no lower 
than 27° on January 15, the temperature for 
the first half of the period was almost con- 
tinuously subnormal, with protracted rains 
and much wind. The last week of January 
and the two weeks of February, however, 
have been fine and clear, and a little above 
normal in temperature. 

The witch-hazel, a winter bloomer in this 
region, was in full flower on January 4, and 
the fine weather of the latter half of the 
period brought out the first of the conspic- 
uous spring bloom—peach and plum trees in 
the gardens, violets in sheltered spots, and 
redbuds along the swamp edges. 

The Rusty Blackbird, always a late fall 
migrant, was first seen on December 21. On 
the same day a single Slate-colored Junco 
appeared, but this species is so rare this far 
south that it is considered as an accidental 
rather than a regular migrant. A small flock 
of Juncos was noted on: February 5 (W. P. 
Proctor). Other items worthy of note are: 
the occurrence of adult male Marsh Hawks 
on December 21 and January 1 (females and 
immature birds are common every winter); 
A flock of 18 Hooded Mergansers, the 
greatest number I have ever seen here in a 
whole winter, on December 25; and a flock 
of 5 Buffleheads on January 4. A single 
Semipalmated Plover, seen on December 21, 
constitutes my only record for the winter 
occurrence of this abundant spring and fall 
migrant. 

The present period usually marks the 
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arrival of the Purple Martin, but a careful 
lookout has failed to disclose it this year. A 
single Greater Yellowlegs, noted on January 
28 (Proctor), may have been a spring migrant 
or it may have wintered. The Florida 
Grackle, rare in winter, first appeared in 
numbers on February 5 (Proctor). 

Horned always common and 
usually abundant, are positively rare this 
year, and not more than a dozen have been 
noted all Lesser Scaups, usually 
abundant, have also been scarce, but this 
scarcity seems to be only local since they are 
reported to be abundant a little farther west. 
The Wilson’s Snipe is another species that is 
present in far less than its normal numbers, 
only two having been seen up to the close of 
the period. On the other hand, Robins are 
unusually abundant this winter, especially 
in the river swamp. 

The regular winter singers—Meadowlark, 
Pine Warbler, Carolina Wren, and Tufted 
Titmouse—increased their vocal efforts 
during the latter half of the period, when 
their chorus was augmented by the songs of 
some other species: the Cardinal was first 
heard in full song on January 18; Mocking- 
bird on January 24 (Proctor); Red-winged 
Blackbird on January 29 (Proctor); and 
Red-headed Woodpecker first heard drum- 
ming on February 4 (Proctor). 

Actual nesting at this season is confined to 
only two species—the Bald Eagle and the 
Great Horned Owl. A single nest of each has 
been under observation for several years, but 
neither is being used this year. On the 
evening of January 1, a number of Florida 
Barred Owls were heard in a fine hooting 
performance in the river swamp, which 
indicated the near approach of their nesting- 
season. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., reports in part: 
Gadwall (rare) killed in Bay Minette Basin, 
December 26 (H. Crawford); Whip-poor- 
will, rare but regular winter visitant, found 
dead on January 6 (D. McIntosh); flock of 
20 White Pelicans (rare) seen near Dauphin 
Island on January ro (W. H. Edwards); and 
an Osprey, very rare in winter, seen on 
January 25 (Miss A. Allen). During the 
latter half of December, thousands of Robins 


Grebes, 


winter. 
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were seen daily passing over Fairhope be- 
tween feeding- and roosting-grounds. Lesser 
Scaups have been present on Mobile Bay in 
unusual numbers all winter, and on January 
3 it was estimated that 10,000 were seen. 

A careful lookout was maintained for the 
arrival of the Purple Martin, but none was 
seen up to the end of the period. The first 
Cardinal song was heard on January 7, and 
the first Mockingbird’s on January 22. A 
Mockingbird, heard in snatches of night- 
song on January 2y, was at least two months 
out of season. 

Unusually bird-killing activity of Logger- 
head Shrikes was noted, including: The 
killing of an English Sparrow on December 
17; an attack on a Brown Thrasher that, in 
spite of human interference, resulted in the 
death of the Thrasher, December 18; and a 
dash into a company of Pine Warblers, where 
the shooting of the Shrike was the only 
means of saving the Warblers, on January 25. 

An ‘extremely rare Golden Owl,’ shot by 
a visiting Chicagoan, proved to be a Barn 
Owl. A Florida Barred Owl, killed wantonly, 
was found to have in its stomach a 1o-inch 
hog-nosed snake (at this season!) and 3 
grasshoppers. In the stomach of a Red- 
shouldered Hawk, shot in the act of catching 
a Mockingbird, were found fragments of a 
rabbit, 25 grasshoppers, a cricket, a dragon- 
fly, a caterpillar, a spider, and 2 beetles. 

An amusing sidelight on an interesting 
banding-return comes from an early De- 
cember issue of the Fairhope Courier: 
“Percy Morris, an old colored man, was 
fishing on the old Daphne Wharf [on Mobile 
Bay]. Hearing something behind him, he 
turned around and discovered a young Gull 
eating the fish-bait he had cut up. The Gull 
seemed gentle, and he put out his hand and 
stroked its back and discovered there was a 
band on its leg, No. A-375,182. The Gull 
was fed and stayed on the wharf for 30 
minutes, then flew south. It was a Common 
Tern, banded by R. M. Bailey, near Reno, 
Ohio, on July 1, 1930. The old darkey is 
still waiting for the handsome reward which 
he thinks should be coming to him for finding 
a banded Gull.”—Francts M. WESTON, 
Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN, (On10) RecIon.—Across north- 
ern Ohio and southern Michigan the winter 
has been mild and open, with only two or 
three sharp cold spells of a day or so each. 
It has seemed unusually warm, and yet the 
average temperature is but little above 
normal. There has been but little precipi- 
tation. The snows have been so light that 
they have all been swept off the walks with 
a broom rather than cleaned off with a 
shovel; and the rains, too, have been very 
light. In fact, the drought of last summer 
has practically continued all winter over a 
large part of this section. 

The lack of snow has been a favorable 
condition for many of the summer birds 
remaining here. From all sections of this 
territory occasional Robins were reported, 
Bronzed Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Song Sparrows, Towhees, Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, various Ducks and Geese. A few 
Mourning Doves, Brown Creepers, Purple 
Finches, Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
noted. 

There have been no reports of erratic 
northern visitors. About 12 or 13 Snowy 
Owls were reported, and, of course, some of 
them had been shot. One was captured near 
Berrien Springs, Mich., but after being kept 
till bands arrived, it was banded and re- 
leased. At this same place, Miss Lamson, 
Dean of Women at the college there, has had 
a flock of four Bluebirds all winter. They 
were not reported elsewhere in this section, 
except on the southern line at Newark, Ohio, 
where 4 were seen by E. V. Prior on January 
25. Northern Shrikes were found across the 
state. One was found in a banding-trap at 
Gates Mills, where, evidently, it had gone 
for a meal, for it had eaten off the heads of a 
number of English Sparrows (Stevenson). 
Sparrow Hawks and Cooper’s Hawks have 
been doing the same thing this winter. Give 
them one credit-mark at least! A scattering 
of Purple Finches has been found throughout 
the region. 

In the section which has suffered most from 
drought, it seems to be the general feeling 
that there are fewer birds this winter than 
usual, Juncos and Tree Sparrows have been 
rather few and far between about the im- 
mediate Oberlin vicinity. In the Youngstown 
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section of eastern Ohio and about the Toledo 
section they have been common and in usual 
numbers, but in southern Michigan they 
have been unusually abundant. Dr. Lynds 
Jones suggests that perhaps here they may 
not have had their usual feed of weed seeds 
in abundance, that the seeds did not fill or 
set because of the dry conditions. Crows have 
been very scarce through most of the section; 
on a day’s hike only a few individuals would 
be seen. December 26, Prior reported a 
flock of 500 at Newark, however. In general, 
Hawks have been reported in fewer numbers 
this winter. 

It seems to the writer that the eastern edge 
of the state, about Youngstown, and the 
territory around the western end of Lake 
Erie, extending up into Michigan, are the 
favored sections for birds. We are to have 
several more skilled observers in the former 
section to check up more fully on this com- 
parison. Miss Alta Smith, who has reported 
from Mt. Gilead, has removed to Leetonia, 
near Youngstown. W. C. Baker reports from 
Salem, near by, and M. B. Skaggs will report 
from Niles. Towhees, Kingfishers, Carolina 
Wrens, Robins, Brown Creepers, and Cedar 
Waxwings spent the winter in and about Mill 
Creek Park in Youngstown. Near there a 
Pileated Woodpecker was reported on Feb- 
ruary 1. A fine group of young people there 
have had their inspiration and training with 
the veteran bird and nature student, George 
B. Fordyce. 

Lake Erie has not been frozen over this 
winter, and Ducks have been widely scat- 
tered. A real migration-wave seemed to be 
under way from January 22 on. On January 
25, 1000 Ducks were reported off Gordon 
Park, Cleveland, and the next day Stevenson 
and Kendeigh identified Redheads, Scaups, 
and Red-breasted Mergansers at this place. 
About the same time, Canada Geese were 
flying over. Gull Lake, near Battle Creek, 
Mich., did not freeze over, and Walkinshaw 
reports that a flock of Canada Geese spent 
the winter there, as well as many Ducks, 
among them the following being seen by him 
on February 2: Mallard, Black Duck, Pin- 
tail, American Merganser, Golden-eye. He 
also reported Prairie Horned Larks increasing 
in numbers and singing on New Year’s Day. 
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An interesting comparative record of the 
Bonaparte’s Gull was made by Stevenson: 
October 12, 400 at Lorain; November 9, 
3000 at Lorain; December 21, 1600 at Cleve 
land; January 24 to 26, none seen. Dr. Jones 
reported 3 for January 5. 

Mrs. Pritchard, of Medina, reported a 
large flock of Snowflakes near Litchfield on 
January 21. Dr. Scudder, of Litchfield, 
brought her a Pigeon [?] Hawk on January 11 
which had flown against a plate-glass window 
of a store, and so injured itself that it died, 
but not until it had bitten the hand of one of 
its rescuers. 

From Toledo (Campbell) comes the first 
record of a Hungarian Partridge. I knew of 
some being hatched last summer, but this is 
the first report I have had of them at large 
in the state. He also reported Swamp Spar- 
rows for December 20 and January 3. 

Starlings have been common this winter, 
ranging from small groups up to flocks of 
hundreds and even thousands. At one gar- 
bage- and slaughter-house dump, Dr. Jones 
observed an immense flock of Starlings, and 
at another time a flock of 1000 or more. 
Herring Gulls usually resort there, too, and 
sometimes other Gulls as well. 

A good many particular records deserve 
attention: Green-winged Teal, at Newark on 
February 2 (E. V. Prior); Pintail, at Battle 
Creek, Mich., on February 2 (Walkinshaw); 
Golden Eagle and Bufflehead on January 11 
along Lake Erie (Dr. Jones); Carolina Wren 
reported from Toledo (Campbell), Salem 
(Baker), Niles (Skaggs), Newark (Prior); 
Winter Wren from Toledo, Salem, Newark, 
and Cleveland (Stevenson); Brown Creeper 
and Red-breasted Nuthatch from nearly all 
stations; Robins from all stations. 

As an interesting sight, and one we had 
never seen before, Dr. Lynds Jones and the 
writer, on February 3, watched a Bald 
Eagle trying to get a fish out of the icy water 
of Lake Erie for from eight to ten minutes. 

He floated about on the water like a Gull 
for some time; then he seemed to sink deeper 
and to make labored efforts to come toward 
the shore. He finally shook himself and 
managed to get up, but the fish was too big, 
and he had to drop it at the surface. 

A total of 78 species was reported for this 
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section during this winter period.—Roserr 
L. Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Minnesota REGION.—The winter, on the 
whole, has been one of the mildest on record, 
at least for many years. There is at present 
no snow in the southern part of the state, 
and very little farther north, except in the 
extreme northwestern counties where there 
has been enough for sleighing since the big 
storm in mid-November. Lake Superior has 
remained free from ice, and the lakes farther 
south have been unsafe for skating since the 
last of January. Golfers have been on the 
links at Minneapolis practically the entire 
winter. The ice went out of the Mississippi 
River at Winona on January 28, and at Red 
Wing, above Lake Pepin, on January 30, an 
almost unheard-of occurrence. There has 
been no permanent ice in the Mississippi at 
Minneapolis all winter. Of course, there has 
been some severe weather in the northern part 
of the state, with temperatures far below 
zero, but for only a day or two at a time. 
Only on one or two occasions has the mercury 
fallen to zero or slightly below at Minne- 
apolis. It has been an easy, pleasant winter, 
but unless heavy snows come between now 
and spring, or considerable rains later, the 
scarcity of water means serious difficulty 
ahead. The lakes and streams are all falling 
away, and the Mississippi River has reached 
a stage lower than ever known before. There 
have been two successive dry years. The 
precipitation in southeastern Minnesota was 
23.64 inches in 1929 and 24.16 in 1930, both 
8 to ro inches below normal. All this has a 
serious effect on bird-life, especially water- 
fowl. 

The following extracts from letters re- 
ceived from correspondents will serve to 
show bird-conditions during the past two 
months. The first is from E. D. Swedenborg, 
of Minneapolis, dated February 3. 

“In spite of the almost incomparable 
weather, bird-life has seemed rather scarce 
to me during the past two months, especially 
so at the present time. The usual half-hardy 
species have remained, but not in any large 
numbers. Among these are Purple Finches 
(seen several times, one flock of 10), Tree 
Sparrows (the largest flock numbering about 


a score), a few Juncos, Goldfinches, several 
Brown Creepers, and, most interesting of all, 
two Golden-crowned Kinglets seen on 
January 25. The only winter-visitant species 
that I have seen is the Bohemian Waxwing 
scattering flocks being present during the 
entire period. Cardinals are unusually 
numerous; we saw 5 in a short walk along 
Minnehaha Creek on New Year’s Day. Of 
the permanent residents, the Chickadee 
seems the only numerous species. Probably 
the only migrating species is the Horned 
Lark. It first appeared on the fields on 
January 24, at which time we saw one mount 
high in the air, singing his beautiful promise 
of spring. On the 31st quite a number were 
on the fields, and since then we have spent 
considerable time looking for a possible early 
nest, but so far without success. On the 31st 
we also saw a flock of about 40 Lapland 
Longspurs.” 

Mr. Alden Risser, of St. Paul, reported as 
follows for the period just finished: “All the 
permanent residents seem to be at least 
normally represented, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Bob-white. Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers were very scarce at Frontenac 
on December 26, four observers seeing only 
one during the day, as contrasted with 10 
exactly a year ago. Cardinals are established 
in many localities and show an increase 
over last winter at Fort Snelling. They are 
to be found there quite regularly within a 
few hundred yards of a small garden which 
is kept supplied with grain (mainly for 
Pheasants). The most scen at one time was 
8, on December 24. On December 19 a 
Ruffed Grouse was flushed near the same 
place at the Fort. Other interesting birds 
seen were a Saw-whet Owl on December 30 
and a flock of 25 to 30 Prairie Chickens on 
December 22, both near Hastings. Winter 
visitants have not been common, but half- 
hardy species seem to be particularly numer- 
ous this winter, though the Red-headed 
Woodpeckers which wintered last year at 
White Bear Lake are not there this year, and 
Crows have been rather scarce. The latter, 
of course, are rapidly returning now (Febru- 
ary 12). Tree Sparrows are particularly 
abundant, large flocks having remained 
throughout the winter. Brown Creepers 
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have been fairly well represented, and 
Juncos were common in January. Wilson’s 
Snipe has been unusually common. I have 
seen them at several places, and at Nine- 
Mile Creek, a few miles south of Minneapolis, 
I saw 8 on January 1 and 10 on January 25. 
Also saw a Kingfisher at the same place on 
the same dates. Other interesting hald-hardy 
species include a Golden-crowned Kinglet 
on December 19; a Bronzed Grackle at 
Hastings on December 22; and 3 adult Red- 
tailed Hawks at Frontenac on December 26. 
I have seen six species of Ducks this winter: 
2 Red-breasted Mergansers at Hastings on 
December 22; at least 50 American Mergan- 
sers at Prescott on December 30; 8 Mallards 
at St. Paul on December 21; 6 Scaups at 
Hastings on December 22, and 14 at Fronte- 
nac on December 26; 2 Golden-eyes at 
Hastings on December 22, at least 100 at 
Prescott on December 30, and 1 on the river 
by the University Campus on January 19. 
During Christmas week, a Ring-necked Duck 
and 2 Bald Eagles were seen at Prescott by 
Jerome Stoudt; 2 Sparrow Hawks at Shako- 
pee, and a flock of 75 Rusty Blackbirds at 
Hastings.” 

Miss Olive B. Horne, principal of the 
State Teachers’ College at Duluth, wrote on 
February 18 as follows: “Owing, I suppose, 
to the fact that we have had an open winter 
and the buds, berries, and seeds have re- 
mained free of ice and snow, we have had 
flocks and flocks of both Bohemian and 
Cedar Waxwings. I have seen flocks re- 
peatedly that reminded me of swarms of 
bees, and many times they have rested on 
the wires and trees near our building. The 
large number of Bohemian Waxwings has 
attracted the attention of many bird stu- 
dents. There have been many Pine Siskins, 
too, and only today a large flock stayed in a 
birch tree outside our window for perhaps a 
quarter of an hour and delighted us with 
their little Goldfinch mannerisms. Last 
year we had many Pine Grosbeaks, but this 
year there are very few, and no Evening 
Grosbeaks so far as I know.” 

There has been a small invasion of Snowy 
Owls, chiefly in the western part of the state. 
Mr. Peterson, of Pipestone, has reported 8 
for southwestern Minnesota and south- 
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eastern South Dakota, and stated that a 
taxidermist at Watertown, S. D., had 
handled 5 or 6 during the winter. Other 
reports are as follows: Hennepin County, 
January 1 (Risser and Evans), Jan 11 
(Roberts); Ramsey County, February 11 
(Hutt); Pope County, January 4 (Gillis); 
Chippewa County, in January (Mrs. Wilson). 
Mr. Fryklund, of Roseau, stated on January 
17 that the Snowy Owl had not, up to that 
time, appeared there in its usual numbers; 
also, that other migratory Owls were rather 
scarce. A Great Gray Owl was taken near 
Roseau on September 12, 1930, an unusually 
early date. 

Bohemian Waxwings have appeared in 
small flocks at a number of places throughout 
the state, but nowhere else in such abundance 
as reported by Miss Horne at Duluth. Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks have been seen at Fargo (O. 
A. Stevens), Fosston (Mrs. Torgerson), and 
as usual at Brainerd, the first December 17 
(Mrs. Thabes); Pine Grosbeaks at Brainerd 
and Fosston. Redpolls, apparently, have 
been scarce, and Snow Buntings and Lapland 
Longspurs not in their usual numbers. News- 
paper clippings report the death of many 
thousands of the last species at Pierre, S. D., 
in late January, and at Mandan, N. D., on 
February 7. But few Goshawks have been 
reported. Mr. Dan Smith, of Frazee, Becker 
County, shot one that was taking daily toll 
from a large wintering flock of some 300 
Prairie Chickens. Mr. Peterson reported two 
large ‘packs’ of Prairie Chickens wintering 
in the vicinity of Pipestone. Mr. Smith wrote 
that a flock of 25 Tree Sparrows was passing 
the winter on his farm at Frazee, Becker 
County, about 46°45’ north latitude—the 
first time in his experience. A large flock of 
Goldfinches was seen at Brainerd by Mrs. 
Thabes on January 17. At Fosston, far up 
in the northwestern part of the state, a lone 
Crow wintered (Mrs. Gustafson). A few 
Robins have been seen occasionally through- 
out the winter in the “Twin Cities” —prob- 
ably the birds that usually remain in shel- 
tered places when the weather is severe.— 
Tuos. S. Rosperts, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Catcaco Reciun.—As a general rule, we 
start the season’s report with a résumé of the 
weather. In this case we might as well pass 
the weather up because we’ve had none— 
that is, winter weather. With no weather 
there are usually no birds, and that is just 
exactly what we have had, no birds, except 
spasmodic flights, so to speak, of some of 
our regular winter visitants. 

There have been only a few Old Squaws, 
Mergansers, Golden-eyes and Scaup. About 
the same can be said of other winter visitants, 
such as Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Snow Bunt- 
ings, Longspurs, Hairy and Downy Wood- 
peckers, Nuthatches, Chickadees, and the 
like, except that Juncos and Tree Sparrows 
have come and gone with rather irregular 
movements. 

In spite of the extremely mild weather, 
Cleveland Grant reports that no less than 
13 Snowy Owls have been brought into va- 
rious taxidermists’ shops. Numerous other 
Hawks and Owls have been reported, and, 
from all indications, they have been wintering 
in this locality. Among them were several 
reports of Sparrow Hawks, Red-tailed Hawks, 
Rough-legged Hawks, Barred and Great 
Horned Owls. The writer has also observed 
3 Goshawks. 

I have also received reports of Robins and 
have observed Red-headed Woodpeckers 
wintering here. Messrs. Lodge and Bailey 
report Pine Siskins wintering at La Grange. 
Prairie Horned Larks have also been ob- 
served with regularity. 

Indications point to an early spring mi- 
gration, and in some cases it may have 
already begun, as Miss Craigmile reports 
that Meadowlarks and Song Sparrows 
(singing) appeared in River Forest on Feb- 
ruary 10, which is extremely early. Mrs. 
Richardson also reports the return of Juncos 
and a few Robins in the Dunes on February 8. 

As I have said before, it is hard to expect 
birds when you have no weather—and we 
have had just that!—James S. WHITE, 1114 
Ardmore Avenue, Chicago, Til. 


DENVER REGION.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
J. Bailey, of Walden, Colo., in a recent letter, 
say: “Our bird-population, this winter, for 
some reason is very scarce.” But they have, 


at least, one great compensation, the presence 
of the highly entertaining and beautiful 
Rosy Finches whose doings Mrs. Bailey has 
so interestingly described in the current 
issue of Brrp-Lore. Everyone will echo 
their disappointment over the failure of the 
Snow Bunting to reappear about their home 
this season, but there are others. There 
have been a great many American Rough- 
legged Hawks in North Park during the past 
two months, some Great Horned and Short- 
eared Owls, and those grand birds, the 
Golden Eagles. 

Despite unfavorable road-conditions, pre- 
venting extensive field observations since 
December 15, it is quite apparent to me that 
Denver’s area has had a larger bird-popula- 
tion this winter than for the past four years. 
While, in the early fall and winter, Juncos 
were not up to normal in numbers in and 
about the city, the scarcity has been amply 
overcome later. On February 8, for example, 
this species really swarmed here; in one re- 
stricted area south of Littleton three of us 
saw all six of the ordinarily possible Colorado 
Juncos—the Grey-headed, Pink-sided, Shu- 
feldt’s, Montana, Slate-colored, and White- 
winged forms. The last species has come 
under my observation several times this 
winter, a noteworthy fact for Denver. Robins 
have been abundant all winter, some having 
penetrated into the heart of the city as early 
as last week. The Great Northern Shrike 
has been unusually common here the past 
eight weeks, and Jack Snipe, too, 11 of the 
latter having been detected east of the city 
on December 25. Tree Sparrows have 
abounded. Several Hairy and Batchelder’s 
Woodpeckers have visited the city, while on 
the prairies east of Denver a good many 
Alaska Longspurs were noted from time to 
time. The Sharp-shinned Hawk has appeared 
rather early in my neighboring park, follow- 
ing up and taking heavy toll of the Robins. 
Denver, like Walden, has had a good many 
American Rough-legged Hawks. But our 
prize visitor has been the Bohemian Wax- 
wing, seen all winter in large and small flocks, 
accompanied occasionally by its smaller 
cousin, the Cedar Waxwing, also noted all 
winter in large and small flocks, and, as 
usual, most erratic in its dates. 
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At Littleton, R. J. Kerruish reports the 
presence of a Long-eared Owl, many Jays, 
many Juncos, and the busy little Chickadees. 
She recently heard a Screech Owl’s tremolo 
in the daytime, with us a rather unusual 
occurrence. Mrs. Enid Ortman, of South 
Denver, has seen many Juncos and a large 
gathering of Pine Siskins; she reports, also a 
Gambel’s Sparrow, which is the only record 
this season for Denver. Neither the Siskin 
nor the Gambel’s Sparrow has come under 
my observation this winter. House Finches 
are starting to build nests about her home. 
This charming songster keeps step with the 
warm weather in the winter, only to start in 
again after one of our late snows and cold 
snaps chills its ardor. 

Just north of Denver, at Ione, Mrs. T. C. 
Forward has seen a good many Gambel’s 
Sparrows, Bohemian Waxwings, Tree 
Sparrows, Juncos, lots of Meadowlarks, and 
some Lewis’s Woodpeckers, indicating, with 
other reports, that Denver has been sur- 
rounded with a fairly varied and numerous 
bird-population. This contrasts vividly with 
the conditions that existed during the past 
four winters during comparable times. 

It is hardly conceivable that bird species 
should be distributed evenly over any ex- 
tended area, and the past two months have 
given interesting exhibitions of how irregular 
in incidence the distribution of birds has been 
in Colorado. Mrs. Weldon has seen almost 
no Meadowlarks at Loveland, the species 
has not been common about Denver, and 
yet Mrs. Benson reports a great many at 
Fruita. And from this locality comes the 
only report yet received of Bluebirds arriving 
in abundance in the state. Both species of 
Chickadees have been common about the 
homes of all my co-workers except that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bailey, at Walden, North Park. 
Nuthatches have been scarce at Fruita (the 
western slope), but fairly common in and 
near Denver. Wherever suitable conditions 
obtain there has been a super-abundance of 
Ducks and Geese—thousands about Fort 
Morgan (E. Hellstern) and Jarge numbers 
along the Grand River near Fruita. Mrs. 
Benson tells me that there has been a sur- 
prisingly large number of Geese in the Grand 
Valley during the past two months. Juncos, 
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Tree and Gambel’s Sparrows are scarce about 
Mrs. Benson’s home, yet these species are 
relatively common about Denver. Some 
folks are lucky about their bird neighbors: 
Mrs. Weldon steps out of her door and sees 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Long-crested Jays, 
Song Sparrows, Jack Snipe, Robins, Virginia 
Rails, Hairy Woodpeckers, Rocky Mountain 
Nuthatches, two kinds of Chickadees, Brown 
Creepers, Goldfinches, Northern Shrikes, 
Townsend’s Solitaires, Mourning Doves, 
Bohemian Waxwings, Canyon Wrens, and 
Water Ousels—and her area generally shows 
a richer bird-population than this brief list 
would indicate. 

Mrs. Clara Gordon, of Fort Collins, gives 
data that show plainly the come-back of our 
birds. She has seen the White-winged Junco 
and practically all the birds reported from 
the immediate vicinity of Denver. The 
Bohemian Waxwing has appeared at Ione 
irregularly during the past eight weeks, run- 
ning true to type in this irregularity there as 
elsewhere. 

It is in order, again, to report the presence 
at this writing at Fruita of Say’s Phebe, 
Harris’s Sparrow, and Brewer’s Blackbird, 
three rare winter birds for Colorado. 

In rereading the reports received from my 
obliging friends, I feel like a spectator study- 
ing last year’s stock market—the bird-slump 
in Colorado has touched bottom, and the 
avian market is again on the rise with us; we 
look to substantial returns in the near future. 

-W. H. Bercrorp, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—December 
15 found me in the west-central part of 
Oregon where the local birds, such as Juncos, 
Song Sparrows, Flickers, Coast Jays, Seattle 
and Winter Wrens, were found in normal 
numbers in the upper Willamette Valley, 
near Eugene. The 16th was spent along the 
coast between Newport and Devils Lake, in 
Lincoln County. A short visit was made to 
the beach, when a number of Surf and White- 
winged Scoters were noted in the surf, but 
there was conspicuous lack of Black Turn- 
stones and other such rock-loving species 
about the rocky headlands. Ho vever, a very 
notable exception was the sight of two Aleu- 
tian Sandpipers on a rocky headland on the 
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north Lincoln County coast. These two birds 
give us the southernmost occurrence of the 
species so far recorded. The rest of December 
was spent in and adjacent to Portland, and 
all observations were taken within a 20-mile 
radius of home. 

A great influx of Crows occurred at the 
Ross Island Crow-roost near the southern 
boundary of the city, and an unusual number 
of Canada Geese were seen along the lower 
river, being reported in great numbers at the 
local Duck lakes. While Ducks were plenti- 
ful, they were not nearly as abundant as 
during the winter a year ago. During the 
Christmas period, a considerable number of 
members of the local Audubon Society made 
a bird census at Portland and furnished the 
following report: 

“The ever-cheerful Meadowlark, Oregon’s 
official bird, was all but missing this year, 
and only two were seen by all of the 25 
persons who participated in the search. As 
usual, however, a dozen species of birds were 
found which were not seen last year, and as 
many were missing in this year’s survey. 
Most of the Robins have left the vicinity of 
Portland for the more sheltered areas along 
the Columbia River-bottom on Sauvies 
Island, although one large flock was found on 
Portland heights. No Bluebirds were seen, 
and only a few Varied Thrush, according to 
W. S. Raker, director of the Society. 

“A strong east wind and temperature of 
30° hampered the movements of the searchers 
to a certain degree, and it was evident that 
many of the birds were seeking shelter in 
heavily wooded areas. 

“A total of 8063 birds was counted between 
9 A.M. and 3 P.M., and the data gathered by 
the searchers were compiled last night at the 
home of W. A. Eliot, president. Those who 
participated in the survey include: 

“Ira N. Gabrielson, H. H. Hahn, Mrs. 
Campbell, W. S. Raker, Herman T. Boh!man, 
Leo Simon, C. L. Marshall, Harold Gilbert, 
Norma G. Seaman, George DuBoise, B. A. 
Thaxter, W. H. Crowell, Mrs. Frances 
Twining, Mr. Richards, Earl A. Marshall, 
Miss Arlie Seaman, Mrs. Leo Simon, Mrs. 
C. L. Marshall, Mrs. T. H. Sherrard, Mrs. 
Earl A. Marshall, E. T. Vallient, Clyde S. 
Keller, W. A. Eliot and John A. Lee. 


“Following are the names and numbers of 
the species seen during the survey: Junco, 
1220; Oregon Chickadee, 320; Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, 41; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 308; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Towhee, 87; Flicker, 41; Varied Thrush, 7; 
Robin, 428; Winter Wren, 19; Seattle Wren, 
10; Slender-billed Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; California Creeper, 29; Rusty 
Song Sparrow, 203; Golden-crowned Spar- 
row, 27; Sparrow Hawk, 16; Cooper’s Hawk, 
2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Black Pigeon 
Hawk, 1; Great Blue Heron, 45; Killdeer, 84; 
Sandpiper, 8; Gardner’s Woodpecker, 9; 
Harris’s Woodpecker, 2; China Pheasant, 12; 
Pipit, 12; Willow Goldfinch, 3; Northwest 
Crow, 463; Meadowlark, 2; Brewer’s Black- 
bird, 209; Audubon’s Warbler, 1; California 
Purple Finch, 10; Fox Sparrow, 20; Coot, 71; 
Kingfisher, 4; Stellar’s Jay, 8; Pine Siskin, 
107; Bush-Tit, 55; Glaucous-winged Gull, 54; 
Herring Gull, 440; California Gull, 5; Wes- 
tern Gull, 6; Merganser Duck, 4; Alaska 
Hermit Thrush, 1; Red-breasted Sapsucker, 
2; California Jay, 11; California Quail, 12; 
Mountain Quail, 11; Wilson’s Snipe, 3; Pied- 
billed Grebe, 4; Mallard Duck, 175; Buffle- 
head Duck, 12; Green-winged Teal, 55; 
Pin-tailed Duck, 2; Lesser Scaup Duck, 2; 
Ring-necked Duck, 50; Baldpate Duck, 3250; 
Redhead Duck, 2; and Canada Goose, 67.” 

During the early part of January, heavy 
south winds, accompanied by rain, brought 
great flocks of Short-billed Gulls to plowed 
fields and about the golf-links in the city. 
While the numbers of this species were very 
great, no unusual flight of Western and Glau- 
cous-winged Gulls has occurred about the 
harbor this winter. January and early Feb- 
ruary will long be remembered as excep- 
tionally mild, with a prevailing east wind and 
days of clear, bright sunshine. About 
January 20, a large flock of Bohemian Wax- 
wings was found feeding on the seeds of dried 
apples in old orchards near Reed College. 
These birds were again noted on the 27th, 
when the flock contained about 100 indi- 
viduals, Since then, these rare and unusual 
visitors of the Portland area have been seen 
in a number of places in south Portland, and 
on February 12 they were still with us in 
considerable numbers, a flock of 14 indi- 
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viduals being seen as far south as Jennings 
Lodge in Clackamas County. Robins began 
arriving in considerable numbers in late 
January and continued to increase till they 
are with us now in abundance. During the 
first half of February the weather was more 
like March or early April, and such species 
as Streaked Horned Larks, Meadowlarks, 
Robins, Rusty Song Sparrows, and Seattle 
Wrens have been treating us with their 
spring song. On January 12, a Townsend’s 
Warbler was picked up dead on one of Port- 
land’s residential streets. This constitutes 
the second winter record so far known for 
this locality —Staniey G. JEwETT, Portland, 
Ore. 


San Francisco Recron.—The coldest 
weather of the winter season occurred during 
the five days preceding Christmas. Light 
morning frosts were noticed in exposed 
situations between Christmas and January 
13, but since January 23, warm, cloudy 
weather has prevailed, with light rains 
toward the end of the period. Spring blos- 
soms—almonds, Japanese plums and flower- 
ing shrub:—decorated the landscape two 
weeks earlier than last year. Snowfall in the 
Sierra Nevadas was very light during January 
but several inches have been recently added. 

The continued mild weather has reflected 
itself in the absence of any unusual birds, 
and also in the early nesting-dates that have 
been reported, such as an Anna’s Hummer, 
building near Mills College on January 15 
(Eddie McClintock); a Bush-Tit on January 
27, and a House Wren on February 6 (Gordon 
Bolander). The Audubon Association 
watched, on December 14, the courting of 
Anna’s Hummer in three different places on 
the university campus. 

The arrival of Allen’s Hummingbird was 
recorded by Gordon Bolander on February 4, 
by Mrs. Stephens on February 12 (Golden 
Gate Park), and by Mrs. Kelly on February 
14 (Berkeley). Charles Bryant saw 2 Tree 
Swallows near Cygnus in the Suisun Marshes 
on February 8. The mating-calls of Sparrow 
Hawks were heard in Strawberry Canyon on 
January 24 and 25, and the calls of Great 
Horned and Barn Owls have also been in- 
creasingly frequent since mid-January. 
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A series of observations of the Black- 
throated Gray Warbler in Mosswood Park 
in Oakland, begun in 1929, have been con- 
tinued this winter, and show very definitely 
that at least one individual has recorded 
itself as a winter resident. A White-throated 
Sparrow has visited Mrs. Leavens’ feeding- 
table continuously since October. Varied 
Thrushes have been quite generally distri- 
buted in favorable localities, and flocks of 
Band-tailed increase 
in size. Two birds heretofore listed as summer 
visitants in this region have remained through 
the winter: the Anthony’s Green Heron, in 
Golden Gate Park, and the Turkey Vulture, 
in the Berkeley Hills. 

The Christmas Census, taken by members 
of the Audubon Association on December 20, 
brought out many interesting facts as to 
the whereabouts of different species (on a 
day when the north wind blows). The census 
covered the Marina, Presidio, Beach, Golden 
Gate Park, and Lake Merced. Birds found 
at the beach, and also at Lake Merced but 
not in the park, were Western Grebe, 
Farallone Cormorant, Black-bellied Plover 
(1), Horned Lark, Brewer’s Blackbird, and 
Linnet. Birds more abundant in the park 
than elsewhere were: Mallard, Pintail, Lesser 
Scaup, Coot, Killdeer, Quail, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Anna’s Hummingbird, Nuttall’s 
Sparrow, Golden-crowned Sparrow, Junco, 
Song Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Spotted Tow- 
hee, Chickadee, Bush-Tit, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, and Hermit Thrush. No Brown 
Towhees were found in any of the localities. 
Eared Grebes, Red-breasted Mergansers, 
Purple Finches, Willow and Green-backed 
Goldfinches, Myrtle Warblers, Tule Wrens 
and Wren-Tits were found only at Lake 
Merced. Waders recorded along the beach 
were Sanderling, Snowy Plover, Surf Bird, 
Ruddy and Black Turnstones. Nine Whis- 
tling Swans were also seen on Lake Merced. 
The Surf Birds and Turnstones were still at 
the Cliff House rocks on February 7 (Joseph 
Webb). 


Pigeons continue to 
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The report of the Audubon Association’s 
trips during 1930 showed 177 full species 
of wild birds seen during the year. Among the 
rarer birds were Red-breasted Merganser, 
Duck Hawk, Vaux Swift, Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker, and Osprey. 

At Lake Merritt, the census of water-birds, 
taken on January 11 gave a total of 4535 
Ducks, including 15 species and 874 Coots, 
Grebes, Herons, and Gulls. Mr. Ehmann re- 
ports that of the 2672 Ducks banded between 
January 23, 1926, and January 20, 1930, 
297 have been recorded as killed: 224 in 
California, 10 in Washington and Oregon, 
9 in the Great Basin States, 4 in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, 19 in Alaska, 30 in Canada, and 
1 in Mexico. 

Very few Ducks have been seen on the bay 
by Mr. Swarth, as he has made his observa- 
tions from the trains and ferries. Flocks of 
from 10 to 100 Surf Scoters have been seen 
daily, but only scattered individuals of the 
White-winged Scoter. Bluebills have been 
very rare, except on January 20 when there 
were about 200 and two days later when 
there were about 1000. Canvasbacks, which 
several years ago were present in huge rafts, 
are now practically absent: 6 were seen on 
January 20, and only 2 or 3 at long intervals 
since then. Gulls are in normal numbers, 
most of them California, a few Western; 
Glaucous-wings are fairly numerous; about 
3 or 4 Herrings were seen each week; and 
also numerous Short-bills between San 
Francisco and Yerba Buena Island. A few 
Bonaparte’s were seen on warm days in 
December, but almost none during January 
and February. One Heermann’s Gull was 
seen on January 12 and on February 10. 
Loons have been abundant, straggling flocks 
flying northward at 8 a.m. and returning 
southward in the late afternoon. Grebes 
have been scarce, but Cormorants are fairly 
abundant. Flocks of from 50 to 100 Sand- 
pipers have been seen at intervals.—AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


AmerICAN WATERFOWL: THEIR PRESENT 
SITUATION AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THEIR 
Future. By Joun C. Pxitirps and 
Freperick C. Lincotn. With illustra- 
tions by ALLAN Brooks and A. L. RIPLEY. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1930. 8vo. 
xvi+312 pages; 7 plates; 5 maps. 

If, in their present dilemma, American 
waterfowl should come to us for advice, we 
should tell them to rest their case on its pre- 
sentation in this volume. Rarely have we 
seen so convincing a combination of fact, 
fairness, and sound common sense. It at once 
removes the question of waterfowl conser- 
vation from the field of debate based on 
misinformation, or none at all, to a clean- 
cut, definite proposition based on detailed, 
authoritative data. 

With wide experience as biologists, sports- 
men, and conservationists, with a thorough 
knowledge of what has been done in their 
field, with access to the criticism of others, 
the authors were fully equipped for their 
task. The facts they have assembled and the 
conclusions they draw from them must ap- 
peal to every fair-minded reader. 

In Part I, ‘Our Waterfowl and Their 
Habitats,’ we are given a clear conception of 
the location and extent of the areas in which 
these birds can or do nest and winter, and the 
routes followed in going between. 

Part II, ‘Adverse Factors,’ treats in detail 
of drainage and irrigation, shooting, poisons, 
diseases and parasites, oil-pollution and 
natural enemies. 

Part III, ‘Conservation,’ is a reasonable, 
constructive discussion of the rights of both 
birds and man. 

Part IV, ‘Sport and Sportsmen,’ describes 
the methods and their ethics by which Ducks 
are shot. An Appendix gives the common 
names, range, status, and weights of Ameri- 
can waterfowl. The book is beautifully 


printed, and the illustrations, by Brooks and 
Ripley, serve as autographs of the birds 
for which it speaks. If a copy of it could be 
issued with every hunting license, the preser- 
vation of American waterfowl would be 
assured.—F, M. C, 
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Some CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CERTAIN MINNESOTA BIRDS IN THE LAST 
Frety Years. By Tuos. S. ROBERTS. 
Occasional Papers, No. 3, Univ. of Minn. 
Mus. of Nat. Hist., 1930, pp. 9-12. 

BREEDING OF THE CONNECTICUT WARBLER 
(Oporornis agilis) wirn SpecIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO MINNESOTA. By WILLIAM 
Kircore. Ibid., pp. 15-16; half-tones. 

BREEDING OF NELSON’S SPARROW (Ammos- 
piza nelsoni) wITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
MINNESOTA. By WALTER J. BRECKEN- 
RIDGE. Jbid., pp. 29-38; 4 half-tones; 1 
colored illus. 

A Hysrip Passerina (Passerina Cyanea+ 
Passerina amoena). By WALTER J. BRECK- 
ENRIDGE. Jbid., pp. 39-40; 1 colored illus. 
Here is a group of papers of exceptional 

interest. Dr. Roberts’ long and intensive 

study of Minnesota birds permits him to 
speak with authority on those changes in the 
distribution of individual species which, in 
the aggregate, affect the limits of faunal 
areas. Thus he lists 16 species whose status 
in Minnesota in the ornithologically historic 
period has changed from that of irregular or 
accidental visitants to that of breeding birds. 

Eleven of these have come from the south 

and five from the west. 

The papers by Messrs. Kilgore and 
Breckenridge are workmanlike developments 
of their respective titles. The Connecticut 
Warbler has been found nesting in Minnesota 
on two, Nelson’s Sparrow on one occasion, 
but the recorded nesting history of each 
species is reviewed and full bibliographies 
presented. 

The male hybrid between the Indigo and 
Lazuli Buntings, which Mr. Breckenridge 
describes and figures, was taken at Warren, 
Marshall County, Minn., June 26, 1929, and 
was apparently mated with an Indigo Bunt- 
ing. If this specimen is a hybrid and not a 
mutant, the question arises, How can species 
whose known nesting-areas are separated 
by at least several hundred miles inter- 
breed? An answer is suggested by the 
recorded occurrence of a male Lazuli Bunting 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on May 20, 1929, proof 
that the species may be found casually as 
far east as the western margin of the Indigo 
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Bunting’s range in the breeding season. The 
assumed interbreeding of the two species, 
and the return of at least one of the resulting 
offspring to the general region of its birth, 
is thus brought within the range of possi- 
bility. —F. M. C. 


HANDBOOK OF THE Brrps OF GOLDEN GATE 
ParK, SAN Francisco. By JOSEPH 
MAILLIARD, Curator Emeritus, Depart- 
ment of Ornithology, California Academy 
of Sciences. Special Publication of the 
Academy. 1930. 12mo. 84 pages; 94 
text-cuts. 

Golden Gate Park, “extending from the 
ocean beach for three miles straight into the 
City of San Francisco and covering a thou- 
sand acres of hill and dale, wood and meadow- 
land, is a great outdoor aviary, where wild 
birds are free to come and go.” From this 
area Mr. Mailliard records 107 species, 
describes their plumage and more char- 
acteristic habits, gives their status and 


season of occurrence, and presents line-cuts, 
by Frank Tose of 94 of them. The fact that 
slightly more than one-third of the species 
included are permanent residents, many of 


which nest, shows that at all times the Park 
is an excellent place for students to whom 
Mr. Mailliard’s well-planned, attractive 
book may be not alone an aid in its special 
field, but an introduction to the study of 
birds at large.—F. M. C. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
BIOLOGICAL SURVEY FOR THE YEAR END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1930. 

As mankind becomes more numerous and 
his demands for living-space and food cor- 
respondingly increase, the more acute and 
complex become his relations with other 
forms of life. Each year sees this fact re- 
flected in the widened field and growing ac- 
tivities of the Biological Survey, as they are 
reviewed in the report of its Chief, Paul G. 
Redington. ‘Research in the relationships, 
habits, production, control, and conserva- 
tion of wild life,” the report states, “is es- 
sential and fundamental to all other work 
undertaken.” That is, in order to advise and 
to administer, the Survey must conduct 
those investigations which will permit it to 
speak and act with authority. Most im- 
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portant of the Survey’s labors during its 
fiscal year is the “compietion of the food- 
resource surveys of all areas recommended 
as suitable for migratory-bird refuges, in- 
volving 189 writs in 48 states, aggregating 
more than 3,700,000 acres, and determina- 
tion of their biological fitness. . .” The pur- 
chase of two of these areas has been author- 
ized. 

So far as birds, specifically, are concerned, 
the Survey has continued its study of food- 
habits, migration, diseases of Ducks, game- 
bird propagation, its bird-banding opera- 
tions, care of bird reservations, administra- 
tion of conservation laws and inspection of 
imported species. But a proper conception 
of the scope of the Survey’s labors and the 
importance of the part it has come to play in 
our rapidly developing conservation program 
can be had only by examination of the re- 
port itself—F. M. C. 


THE SuMMER Brrps OF THE NORTHERN 
AprRONDACK Mountains. By AreTAs A. 
SAUNDERS. Roosevelt Wild Life Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 319-490; 2 colored 
plates; 2 maps; many half-tones from 
photographs. 

This paper is based upon the work of two 
summers in portions of Essex and Franklin 
counties, New York. Formal treatment of 
the 121 species of birds included is preceded 
by detailed description of localities and their 
plant and bird associations, illustrating how 
the distribution of birds is governed by their 
habitat requirements. To a description of 
each species are added remarks on ‘Identi- 
fication,’ ‘Voice,’ ‘Occurrence’ and ‘Habitat,’ 
making this Bulletin a useful guide to the 
summer birds of the region covered. As 
might be expected, Mr. Saunders devotes 
much attention to bird-song, a feature of his 
work that will especially commend it to 
field-students. 

The paper is concluded with a discussion 
of the “interrelations of birds and forests,” 
in which it is claimed that birds play a more 
important réle as destroyers of insects than 
entomologists generally are prepared to 
admit. Under the heading ‘The Influence of 
Forests on Birds’ it is said: “Since birds are 
useful to the forest, people often suppose that 


by proper methods of protection and of 
attraction their numbers can be increased. 
It is probable, however, that a natural forest, 
with a proper amount of undergrowth, 
humus, and dead trees or stumps, contains 
in the nesting-season about all the birds it 
can hold.” This may be true in so far as it 
relates to those species that jealously guard 
their nesting ‘territory’ without regard to 
the amount of food available, but we ques- 
tion its correctness in connection with more 
sociable species, whose numbers are regu- 
lated less by territory than by the number of 
nesting-sites available. 

As an Appendix to this Bulletin there is 
reprinted “The Summer Birds of the Adiron- 
dacks in Franklin County, N. Y.,’ by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and H. D. Minot, a 
briefly annotated list of 97 species published 
privately by the authors in 1877. 

May we venture to suggest to the Editor 
of these valuable Bulletins that it would 
promote ease of reference if their contents, 
rather than the medium of publication, were 
made the conspicuous feature of the cover, 
as well as of the title page—F. M. C. 


Economic VALUE OF PREDATORY ANIMALS. 
By Lewis WAYNE WALKER. Published 
by the Zodlogical Society of San Diego, 
1930. 8vo. 14 pp.; illus. 

The author pleads for the better protection 
of birds of prey and very properly resents 
their classification as “vermin” by hunters. 
His evidence, much of it based on original 
observation, is convincing to any fair- 
minded person. But where Hawks and Owls 
are concerned most hunters are not fair- 
minded. Thirty-seven years have passed 
since the publication of Dr. Fisher’s ‘Bulletin 
on the Food of Hawks and Owls.’ It has been 
a source book for scores of subsequent publi- 
cations. It has been supplemented by many 
additional studies but we do not believe that 
all combined have materially altered the 
attitude of hunters toward the birds of prey. 
The subject is too wide to be discussed here, 
but we may assert our belief that so long as 
the enforcement of laws designed to protect 
non-game as well as game birds is in the hands 
of game commissions we cannot hope for 
justice for our Hawks and Owls.—F. M. C. 


Book News and Reviews 
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Brrps: WESTERN Nature Stupy. Vol. I, 
No. 2, pp. 59-132; many illus. San José, 
Calif., April, 1930. Edited by GAYLE 
PICKWELL, Kart Hazettine, Associate. 
Price 25 cents. 

This publication is addressed to beginners 
in bird-study, but it may be read with profit 
by everyone interested in birds. The sub- 
ject-matter is well-selected, much of it is 
original, and it is attractively presented. We 
cordially commend this pamphlet, parti- 
cularly to teachers.—F. M. C. 

* * * 

In Leaflet No. 61 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, E. R. Kalmbach 
describes methods of ‘English Sparrow 
Control.’ Copies of this publication may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue AvuKx.—The January number opens 
with a memorial of Arthur T. Wayne, by 
Sprunt, illustrated by a half-tone portrait 
frontispiece. Born in 1863, Wayne, at the 
time of his death in 1930, had been for many 
years South Carolina’s—probably the South’s 
—premier ornithologist. More than any 
other one fact, his life-work has clearly 
demonstrated what may be done by a single 
observer in a restricted locality. To be sure, 
the coastal region near Charleston presents 
bird-life of surpassing interest and variety, 
not only in native species, but in regular 
migrants and strays from far-distant climes. 
We would not realize this, however, had he 
not been there tc observe and record. His 
continuity of field-work has seldom, if ever, 
been equaled. For forty-five years he was in 
the field of intimate communication with 
birds, and his knowledge of them was almost 
uncanny. In codperation with his close 
friend, William Brewster, Wayne redis- 
covered Swainson’s Warbler, and he also 
found the nest of this rare species and later 
of Bachman’s Warbler. He recognized the 
local Clapper Rail and Black-throated Green 
Warbler as belonging to distinct races, and 
these two birds were named in his honor. 

In this number of The Auk, the very suc- 
cessful 1930 meeting of The American Orni- 
thologists’ Union at Salem is described in 
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detail by the Secretary, T. S. Palmer, who 
also presents his annual report, as such. 
There are also reports of the Committee on 
Bibliography and Biography (Palmer), on 
Bird Protection (H. C. Bryant), and of the 
Ridgway Memorial Committee (Oberholser). 
Two articles have to do with the present-day 
problem of the conservation of wild life— 
‘Naturalists, Nature Lovers, and Sports- 
men’ by John C. Phillips, and ‘Wild Life 
Administration and the Fish and Game 
Commissioner’ by William C. Adams (Dir- 
ector Division of Fisheries and Game, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Conservation). They 
emphasize the importance of codperation 
among groups interested in this matter, but 
who approach it from different angles. 

Friedmann gives ‘Additions to the List of 
Birds Known to be Parasitized by the Cow- 
birds.’ This list, for the Shiny Cowbird of 
South America and its races, is now 123; 
for our common Cowbird and its races, 209. 
Van Rossem unravels characters and relation- 
ships of puzzling Central American Gnat- 
catchers on the basis of a knowledge of 
seasonal plumage changes. C. F. Jackson 
and P. F. Allan describe an interesting ex- 
periment in recolonization of the Common 
Tern, by removing, and caring for young at 
a location where it was desired to form a 
colony. There is a photograph of a Ruffed 
Grouse on its drumming-log obtained by 
camera trap (H. R. Carey). 

Discussing ‘Some Angles in the Problem of 
Bird Migration,’ J. Grinnell suggests that 
natural history in general, as a really worthy 
field of scientific inquiry, has been suffering 
from too great emphasis being placed on 
those exceptional phenomena which seem 
at first glance marvelous and inexplainable. 
Per contrary, one may approach any of its 
problems, however complex, confident that 
they may be solved by gathering and dis- 
passionately evaluating and _ correlating 
sufficient evidence. He calls attention to the 
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very great mobility of birds, compared to 
other of the higher animals, on account of 
their hot blood and physical activity com- 
bined with aérial powers, and to the possibil- 
ity of looking at migration merely as one 
advantageous manifestation of this mobility. 
Within a given species one race may be mi- 
gratory and another non-migratory, or 
within the same race some individuals mi- 
gratory and others not, which seems to argue 
that habits of migration are readily assumed 
or relinquished. However, many students 
of the subject will agree with the reviewer 
that great plasticity is no more characteristic 
of animal behavior, than remarkable per- 
manence is. Also, the tentative statement 
that “No so-called sixth sense, or sense of 
direction, has to be invoked to account for 
birds finding their way during long seasonal 
migratory flights, any more than in their 
courses of daily movement,” means less 
than it did a few years ago, for recent evi- 
dence seems to indicate that there is some- 
thing there which cannot be argued away by 
merely calling it hard names. 

There are several items in ‘General Notes’ 
bearing on the northward invasion of White 
Herons in the summer of 1930. Specimens 
of the Chimney Swift from Panama in late 
October are in line with a probable ultimate 
discovery that this familiar bird winters in 
Amazonian forests of South America (Chap- 
man). In these forests the difficulty of col- 
lecting Swifts and presence of other species 
with which it might be confused could well 
have concealed its presence. Among numer- 
ous records of faunal interest, we find that 
incident to extensive trapping and banding 
operations, four individuals of the Clay- 
colored Sparrow were captured on Cape Cod, 
Mass., on three different dates in the fall 
migration of 1930 (O. L. Austin, Jr.). This is 
a western species which would be easy to 
overlook from its close resemblance to the 
Chipping Sparrow.—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


In APRIL, 1930, the United States Senate 
appointed a Special Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Wild-Life Resources “to investigate 
all matters pertaining to the replacement and 
conservation of wild life (including aquatic 
and bird-life) with a view to determining the 
most appropriate methods for carrying out 
such purposes.” When it is added that the 
term “wild life’ is defined as embracing 
“fishes, birds, mammals, and the related 
association of fields, forests, and waters,” 
some conception is had of the possibilities 
attending this Committee’s investigations. 
Its report, presented to the Senate in Janu- 
ary, does justice to these possibilities. This 
18-page pamphlet, signed by Frederic C. 
Walcott, Chairman, Harry B. Hawes, Vice- 
Chairman, Key Pittman, Charles L. McNary, 
and Peter Norbeck, is a document of un- 
equaled potentialities in the field of conserva- 
tion. In it, for the first time, we have clear, 
business-like, convincing statements of the 
causes which have led to the universally ad- 
mitted decrease in certain forms of wild life, 
the economic and recreational value of wild 
life as a national asset, the importance of 
conserving it, and the methods by which this 
end may be achieved. 

The Committee states as its “positive 
conclusion that the destructive effects to 
wild life everywhere, apparently, might have 
been greatly modified, and in many cases 
actually avoided, had a national policy of 
conservation been earlier adopted by State 
and Federal Governments”; then adds the 
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encouraging opinion “that it is not too late 
to formulate and apply such policies with 


every hope for success. . . .” 

After showing that the value “of invest- 
ments which the Federal and various State 
Governments have made for the purposes 
of preserving or increasing wild life comes to 
a total of $507,134,035,” the report states 
that the total annual subscription in cash by 
Federal and State Governments to administer 
this resource does not exceed $12,000,000, 
and adds “your Committee, therefore, is 
compelled to report that it believes the pri- 
mary cause for the gradual and serious de- 
crease in our supply of wild life is due to the 
failure of Federal and State Legislative 
bodies to be guided by the ordinary rules of 
sound business practice which require that 
the sums used for research, protection, ad- 
ministration, development, and upkeep must 
be in due proportion to the income derived 
from its resources.” 

For the reason that among birds it is 
chiefly game-birds that have decreased, it is 
to them that the report is, in large part, 
devoted. But, and this is one of the most 
distinctive features of the report, these birds 
are considered not alone from the sports- 
man’s, but also from the nature-lover’s—the 
recreationist’s—standpoint. Stating that 
there are probably 9,000,000 hunters in this 
country, of whom 7,000,000 are licensed 
annually, the report continues: “By far the 
greater proportion of Americans who an- 
nually go afield to enjoy our wild-life re- 
sources and the associations of out-of-doors, 
do not either shoot game or catch fish for 
sport. But all of them, nevertheless, are 
interested in wild life.” Here we have a 
recognition of the nature-lover’s rights which 
every real conservationist will appreciate. 

The Committee evidently believes that a 
wedge of migrant Geese in the spring may 
give as great a thrill as the same birds drop- 
ping to decoys in the fall; that Bob-white’s 
cheery call in June may be heard with as 
much pleasure as the whir-r-r of its wings in 
November. We venture to hope, therefore, 
that in all questions concerning the inter- 
relations of species, the point of view of the 
non-sportsman will be given equal consider- 
ation with that of the sportsman. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE SPARROW 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 

So you do not like me? Well, a lot I care. At least I am not conceited, and 
many a child in the big city would never see a bird were it not for me. Just 
because I do not have bright feathers or because I cannot sing like a Nightin- 
gale is no reason for my not being interesting. Think over all the big figures in 
history and see how few of them were good-looking. It is not how you look 
that counts; it is what can you do? You Americans take great credit to your- 
selves for having settled this whole country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in three hundred years. Well we Sparrows did the same thing in fifty. There 
was not one of us on this side of the Atlantic until 1850, when a good-natured 
soul named Nicolas Pike brought eight pairs of us to Brooklyn to help take care 
of the canker-worms. By 1900 there was not a hamlet from Maine to Cali- 


NESTS OF HOUSE SPARROWS IN THE TREES ALONG RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Photographed by A. R. Brand 
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A DISPUTE IN THE ORCHARD 

A Field Sparrow objects to the arrival of a female House Sparrow 
fornia, fit for a bird to live in, that we had not found, and, in most places, we 
now outnumber every other bird. Now that is quite a record in eighty years for 
a stranger in a new land. Of course, we have had to take things as we found 
them and make the best of them, but that is our style exactly. That is why we 
have been so successful in our progress across the country. Take a lesson from 
us and you will get along much better also. Let me tell you a little bit of our 
history. 

In the first place, you perhaps ought to know that my family is ancient and 
honorable and, while not represented on this side of the Atlantic, I have many 
relatives in Europe, Asia, and Africa, But, you say: There are many kinds of 
Sparrows over here and always were, long before you came. Yes; that is just 
it—Sparrows—but I am really not a Sparrow at all. I am a Weaver-bird. Of 
course, Sparrows and Weaver-birds are not very different, and some members 
of my family, like myself, look so much like Sparrows that we are ordinarily 
classified with them—but take it from me, we are not real Sparrows. Some of 
my family are very brilliantly colored—just as are some of the Sparrow family, 
such as the Indigo Bunting—but none of us are really musical as are many of 
the Sparrows. If you were to study our skeletons, as I know you won’t, you 
would find many little ways in which we are like the Weaver-birds instead of 
the Sparrows. And if you were to study our wings, you would find that the 
true Sparrows have only nine primary feathers while we Weaver-birds always 
have ten, though the outermost one is often small or even rudimentary. Then 
compare our nests and eggs and you will see how much more they are like 
Weaver-birds’ than Sparrows’, but that is getting a little ahead of the story. 
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Well, there are many kinds of Weaver-birds—perhaps not as many as 
Sparrows, since there are more birds in the world belonging to the Sparrow 
family than to any other, but there are many of us. And of my particular 
species there are several varieties. Birds of exactly my variety are found all 
over Europe and Asia, but when you get down into southern Europe and India 
or Africa, you will find that some of us are smaller and some paler, depending 
on the nature of the country in which we live, so that a number of species, as 
well as varieties, are recognized. I tell you this so that you will come to look 
upon me as a bird among birds, instead of an immigrant or a weed. Now, 
really, there is much of interest in my kind if you will only give us a little 
thought and attention instead of taking us for granted, like flies and roaches. 

In the first place, how do you suppose we spread so rapidly from New 
York City to San Francisco. We are not migratory birds, like so many 
in this country, and I don’t suppose any one Sparrow has ever flown more than 
a few hundred miles. Perhaps it is just as well that we are not of the migratory 
kind, for every attempt to establish a migratory species in a new land has 
resulted in failure. Many experiments have been tried with introducing Sky- 
larks, Nightingales, European Goldfinches, and other migratory species into 
this country, but they have always resulted in failure because there are so 
many dangers encountered in migrating, and so little chance of finding one 
another in this big country when the next breeding-season comes after a winter 
of separation in the south. So, being non-migratory has been a great advantage 
to us. 

The fact that we old birds always stay in the same place does not mean that 


THE BREAD-LINE 
Three males and four females waiting to get hungry 


it 
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Sparrows do not move around. Why, we discourage our youngsters from try- 
ing to settle down in our immediate neighborhood. As a result, when they are 
able to feed themselves, they assemble in flocks and roam around hunting for 
good feeding-places. Some may travel for several hundred miles before the 
next spring finds them ready to nest for themselves. And they are likely to 
travel in any direction, provided there is plenty of food. It was, primarily, 
in this way that we settled your whole country in fifty years—though I will 
have to admit that we were sometimes aided by thoughtful people who shipped 
us from place to place and liberated us. Nor can I claim that we are all de- 
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+ eal 
HOUSE SPARROWS ARE LESS NUMEROUS IN THE CITIES THAN TWENTY YEARS AGO 
WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN, FOR FOOD IS LESS AVAILABLE 
scended from those first eight pairs that were liberated in Brooklyn in 1850, 
for during the next twenty-five years there were fifty or more importations by 
other people interested in our welfare, or thinking that we might help them 
control their insect pests. 

Most of our food consists of grain or table-refuse, so you would not expect 
us to get very far into the north woods nor the southern swamps. But the 
railroads, with their leaky freight-cars of grain, were a great blessing to us, 
as were also the stables and chicken-yards. In this day of motor transportation, 
we would not spread nearly as fast as in the old days when we pioneered across 
the country, finding plenty of food on the roads everywhere. 

I don’t know as you will believe it, but there are not as many of us in 
New York City today as there were twenty-five years ago. The coming of the 
automobile has ruined our chief food-supply, for no one keeps horses any more, 
and no longer is there spilled grain to be found around stables or in the streets. 
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The stables are all garages and the oats are all oil and gasoline. Why even the 


carpenters and painters eat in restaurants instead of carrying their dinner- 
pails, and a Sparrow has a slim chance for a few crumbs in most parts of New 
York City. Do you know what is happening? Our place on Broadway is being 
taken by the Starlings. They do not have to get down on the streets to feed, 
for they can fly long distances in half the time we can, and so they have usurped 
all the holes in the drain-pipes and the tiles where we used to nest. They are 
much more aggressive than we ever were. I really fear for our supremacy else- 
where as well as in New York. 


HOUSE SPARROWS DO NOT MIND FEEDING CLOSE TOGETHER 


There is one thing about us House Sparrows that is in our favor: everybody 
knows us. That is, they think they do. Many a time have I overheard the 
remark, “I don’t know any birds except the Robin and the Sparrow,” and 
when I hear it, I feel pretty certain that that person doesn’t know much about 
us either, and probably couldn’t tell me from my mate. If someone should call 
his attention to my black necktie or my chestnut shoulders and head-stripes or 
my white wing-bars, he would think that he had never seen the like of me before. 
Many people are so unobservant. My mate and my youngsters are so drab 
that most people just assume that we are all alike and do not give me a second 
thought. Of course, during the winter months, my black throat and my chest- 
nut markings are largely obscured by grey edgings to the feathers, and I do 
look more like the females. I do not moult these feathers in the spring, but 
the edges all wear off, and, about the middle of April, my black and chestnut 
become quite conspicuous. Thus, I remain all summer until during August 
I moult all of my feathers, which are very much worn and frayed by that time, 
and I secure a brand new coat. So gradually do I do this, however, that many 
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RESEMBLES THE MOTHER 
A young Sparrow is here begging its mother for food 


people never even notice what is happening until my moulting is all over. If 
you really want to learn something about the way birds change their feathers, 
you just watch us carefully next August and early September; or watch our 
youngsters about the last of July when some begin to show their male charac- 
teristics with a few chestnut feathers on their heads and shoulders and some 
black feathers on their throats. Their new feathers are so different from their 
juvenile ones, which are almost exactly like their mother’s that it makes the 
process easy to observe. Water-fowl and marsh-birds lose all their flight- 
feathers at one time, so that for a while they are unable to fly, but the rest of 
us birds lose only one or two feathers at a time, beginning at the middle of the 
wing and moulting both ways. The same holds true on the rest of our bodies— 
in each feather-tract or line of feathers, we usually all start at the same spot 
and replace the feathers gradually. Just watch for this next summer and see 
if you can observe it for yourself. 

I wonder what else those people who know us so well have observed of our 
appearance and habits. Have you yourself ever watched how I secure my mate 
in the spring? I tell you, there is some excitement for a while. 

We are somewhat more sociable than most birds and do not mind nesting 
fairly close to one another—that is to say, we males do not stake out very 
large claims or ‘territories’ as they have been called. Instead, we pick out a 
good nesting-place—a hole in a tree, a crevice about some building, a bird- 
house, the openwork beams of a bridge, or some similar place. In spite of our 
being Weaver-birds, and therefore members of a family that includes the best 
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nest-builders of all birds, we dislike to weave open nests in trees. Not that 
we cannot do it if we want to, for you will find the elms along Riverside 
Drive, in New York City, filled with our bulky, spherical nests. But it is so 
much easier and so much safer to build in a cranny that we always do 
so if we can. Well, we males begin to think about nesting quite a while 
before the females, and we sit around these places that we have selected 
and chirp and chirrup in a real spring-like manner, even though it may 
still be February, with lots of snow on the ground. Then, if we see a 
female that looks as though she were thinking about nesting, we do 
our best to convince her that we have selected exactly the right place 
and that we stand ready to defend it for her. The trouble comes when 
three or four of us all try to convince her at the same time. With 
wings down and tails up and throats swelled out so that our black neckties 
are fairly bulging, we hop around her chirping at the tops of our voices, and it 
certainly does confuse her. She doesn’t know which way to turn, and she 
pecks at us all until she gets a good chance to fly away and lead us all a merry 
chase through the trees and over the house-tops. Sometimes she gets a good 
hold of one of our wings with her bill and hangs on, and that is what pleases 
us most, for we can stay closer to her, and our rivals have little chance so long 
as she hangs on. Indeed, the other males might just as well move on and look 
for other mates, for if she deigns to hang on, that is as good as an acceptance— 
and we can start right in at nest-building. 


A YOUNG MALE SPARROW IN THE MOULT 
The new feathers appear darker than the old. Try to determine how far moulting has progressed 
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A SUMMER PORTRAIT 
With the black throat-patch of the male fully exposed 


I usually help my mate in gathering nesting material—particularly the 
feathers with which we always line the nest. The outside can be made of almost 
anything—straws, rags, strings, and what not—but the lining is always deep 
with feathers, whether we nest in a suitable bird-house or a large cranny or in 
the open fork of a tree. We adjust the outside material to fill the space and 
then make the lining of feathers-to fit ourselves. I say ourselves because I 
occasionally sit on the eggs as well as help with the nest and care for the 
young. That is really the way to get along in this world—all pitch in and work 
together. 

Well, we sometimes get our nest built and the eggs laid by the middle of 
March, and then come thirteen or fourteen days of constant sitting to keep 
the eggs warm. I tell you we are often glad of the feather lining when 
those late snowstorms come. We certainly appreciate them more then than 
when we are raising our third broods in August, for the mites that infest the 
chicken feathers which we use in our nests are terrible at that time of year— 
especially at night. 

Our eggs vary a good deal in color, as you might expect with a species that 
is reverting to.a hole-nesting habit. Sometimes they are nearly pure white— 
again they are so heavily streaked as to appear almost as brown as a Wren’s, 
but most often they are white with speckles of black or greenish. 

Our youngsters, when they are first hatched, are not very different from 
the young of most perching birds, with just a little down on their upperparts. 
It is scarcely more than a week, however, before they are nearly covered with 
gray feathers, and in about twelve days they are out of the nest and resembling 
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very closely their mothers, except for a faint streaking on their breasts. The 
males sometimes show slightly blackish feathers in the middle of their throats 
but, as I have already said, it is nearly the first of August before they begin to 
get their real male feathers and then, like the rest of us, they moult every 


feather on their bodies. 

Before that time comes, however, the youngsters have banded together in 
large flocks about good feeding-places. Often they move from the city out into 
the grain-fields of the country or they flock about chicken-yards. I guess 
much of our unpopularity comes from these large bands of youngsters that 
invade gardens and grain-fields or roost in considerable numbers in the barns 
or the ivies on the houses. Not that we older birds are not sometimes upbraided 
for nipping off the vegetables when they are just coming up in the spring, or 
picking off the newly formed peas or eating up the grass seed that has just been 
planted. But we never travel in quite such large flocks as the youngsters and 
are not so conspicuous about our misdeeds. 


aa 
A WINTER PORTRAIT 
With the black throat-patch of the male largely concealed by the gray edges of the feathers 


Perhape the greatest anathema is heaped on our heads because we like to 
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use the same bird-houses in the spring that the Bluebirds or the Flickers used 


THE NESTS ARE SPHERICAL, WITH THE 
OPENING AT ONE SIDE NEAR THE BOTTOM 


the previous year, or when we build 
our second-brood nests on top of a 
Robin’s or a Phoebe’s or in an Oriole’s 
hanging-basket. Naturally, we are on 
the ground and get first choice of the 
nesting-sites, and you can scarcely 
blame us. If people want bird-houses 
for Bluebirds and Tree Swallows, let 
them put them on posts right out in 
the sunlight and not more than five feet 
from the ground. We do not like such 
places, if any others are available, and 
if these people will give some attention 
to the cats, these boxes will be per- 
fectly safe, especially if they are put 
on iron posts. 

During the spring and summer we 
eat quite a few insects—especially 
when we are feeding our young, though 


I must admit, if grain or table-scraps are easier to get than insects, we shift 
them on to a vegetable diet very early in life. We are really quite omnivorous, 
and during outbreaks of grasshoppers or cutworms or canker-worms, when 


they are easy to find, we may feed 
almost exclusively on them until they 
get scarce again. I don’t suppose we 
are really very important in control- 
ling insects—but at least you will 
have to admit that our habits are not 
all bad. 

Really, you know, we are not half 
as bad as we are painted, and now 
that there is not so much grain lying 
around, especially in the winter, you 
will find us getting more and more 
scarce. Winter is hard on us Sparrows, 
now that the horses are gone and few 
people are keeping chickens or feeding 
them where we can get the grain. Some 
winters we die in large numbers—I 
should think you might spare us a 
little sympathy. 


HOUSE SPARROW EGGS SHOW CONSIDER- 
ABLE VARIATION IN THEIR MARKINGS 


I. 


> 
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QUESTIONS 


Where is the native home of the House Sparrow? 
When and where and by whom was it first introduced into this country? 
How long did it take for it to spread to California? To spread to all parts of the 


country? 


4. 
5 
0. 


Do all House Sparrows belong to one species? 
Describe the male House Sparrow, the female. 
Describe the juvenile plumage of the House Sparrow. Can males and females be 


distinguished in this plumage? 


7: 


To what family of birds does the House Sparrow probably belong? Why is it not 


considered a Sparrow? 


8 


9. 


Is the House Sparrow migratory? How did it spread so rapidly? 
Have any real migratory birds been successfully introduced into this country from 


elsewhere? 


10 


It. 


13 


14 


22. 
23. 
24. 


Is the House Sparrow still increasing everywhere? 
What bird is replacing it in large cities? Why and how? 


. Do House Sparrows moult in the spring? Do they change in appearance? How? 


When is the moulting season and how many feathers are changed? 
Are the feathers changed in any definite order? Explain what takes place in the wings? 
Describe the courtship performance of the House Sparrow. 


. Where do House Sparrows nest? Describe the nest. 
. Do House Sparrows establish large ‘territories’? 


Does the male House Sparrow help build the nest, sit on the eggs, and feed the young? 


. What is the incubation period? How long are the young in the nest? 
. How many broods are raised each year? 
. Describe the House Sparrow’s egg. How would you account for the variations in color? 


What becomes of the young House Sparrows when they can care for themselves? 
In what ways are House Sparrows objectionable? 
How can one supply bird-houses for Bluebirds and Tree Swallows where there are 


many Sparrows? 


25. 


What good do House Sparrows do? 


COPPERY-TAILED TROGON 


(See Frontispiece) 


Life History and Identification Outline 


t. Summer Range: From southern Mexico northward to the valley of the Lower Rio Grande 


in Texas and southern Arizona. Rare within the borders of the United States. 


2. Winter Range: Mexico. 


5 


;. Migration: Little is known about its movements but it is said to arrive in southern Arizona 


about the middle of May. 


4. Preferred Habitat: In the Huachuca Mountains it prefers the pine forests where it fre- 


quents the lower branches. 


5. Voice: Said to resemble that of a hen Turkey. The birds are continually calling to one 


another during the breeding-season. 


6. Food: Fruits and insects. 


7. Economic Status: Too rare to be of any economic importance. 


8. Nest: A deserted Woodpecker’s hole or a natural cavity in a tree. No nest is built in the 


. Eggs: Doubtless like other Trogons, 2 to 4 and dull white, unspotted. 


cavity 
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ro. Recognition Marks: The striking pattern of the male could be confused with no other 
bird in the A. O. U. Check-List. The female slightly resembles a Cuckoo, but has 
some red on its underparts, a more erect posture, large eyes, and a relatively short 
broad bill. 

11. Distinctive Habits: Feeds like a Flycatcher but has a rather weak, undulating flight. 
Throws its head back when it calls. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


WHITE PELICANS 


Not long ago we happened to be driving from Palo Alto to Oakland, across 
the Dumbarton bridge. This bridge spans a narrow neck of San Francisco 
Bay at the far southern end, where boats seldom venture. Driving across the 
marsh-land, one may often see flocks of interesting birds—Western Grebes, 
Clapper Rails, Terns, Great Blue Herons, Killdeers, and many species of 
Sandpipers. This day, after crossing the bridge, we came upon a great American 
Bittern standing on a small piece of mud, calmly preening his feathers, That 
was a rare picture, so close to the road, 

Only a little farther on, the sight of a lifetime awaited us. There, a few 
feet from us, was a great flock of snowy White Pelicans. They are such noble 


and yet such amusing birds; unfortunately, they are becoming an uncommon 
sight in this land of voracious market fishermen. Together with the Pelicans, 
some Herons were feeding with their young, and, all along the mud-bank, 
Gulls were patiently waiting to steal the fish from the unsuspecting Pelicans. 
The wary Gull makes off with his prey long before the slow-moving mind and 
slower body of the Pelican can give chase to the scavenger. Consequently, 
poor old Mr. Pelican is often obliged to go dinnerless. 

We watched the birds for some time, when, with one accord, they majestically 
tose in flight. It was a beautiful sight—those grand old birds, pure white with 
black wings, laboriously flying over the glassy surface of the salt pool. Soon 
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they settled again with a splash and started feeding a little farther away. We 
were forced to hurry down the winding marsh road, but the picture of the 
flying Pelicans left an enduring image upon our minds.—Mary Isnam, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


HAWKS AND OWLS IN CENTRAL INDIANA 


During the past six months I have found Hawks and Owls to be more 
numerous in Montgomery County, Indiana, than ever before recorded. Since 
the start of the school year, a great many birds have been brought to the high- 
school biology department, which is under the supervision of Mr. Emmet C. 
Stout. Several of us, working under his 
direction, have kept records of these 
birds as they were brought to us or ob- 
served in the field. 

At the present, the Rough-legged 
Hawk, unrecorded by us in this part of 
the state until 1929, is the most common 
bird of prey. During a past week I 
have counted over sixty of these birds in 
a small part of the county. Most of 
these were of the common light phase, 
but a few dark ones were seen. We have 
had six of these brought to school, and I 
have found seven dead; two were of the 
dark phase. Rough-legged Hawks, ap- 
oe oy parently, feed on almost anything, and 
; have caused a disturbance in the county, 
ay 7” ~—s resulting in the death of a great many 
of these birds. 

The Red-tailed Hawk is also very 
common here; five of these have been 
brought to us. I have counted over forty of these in a week, but due to their 
feeding-habits they are not disturbed as much as the Rough-legged. 

We have kept two Red-tails in captivity, dissected a few, and, including 
field-observation, we find that they eat very few birds of any kind. Mr. Stout 
banded one of these birds a short time ago. 

The Marsh Hawk is not common, but we have observed a marsh in which 
six males spend the nights. I have observed two others in the field, had two 
dead males brought to me, and found two dead females. 

We have seen one Osprey in the county during the past few weeks, but it is 
very rare, due to lack of water. 

I have seen but one Cooper’s Hawk in the last six months, and no Sharp- 
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shinned Hawks. These were quite common a few years ago, but I believe they 
are now nearly extinct in our county. 

The Sparrow Hawk is common, but a great many have been shot, due to a 
fallacious belief that they kill many Quail. I have seen as many as twenty-five 
of these in a day’s time, but this record is unusual, and taken from a tour of the 
southern part of the county by auto. 

The Screech Owl is our most common Owl, and several have been brought 
to our biology department. A great many of these little insect and mouse- 
catchers are hit by automobiles every night, as they fly into cars while chasing 
their prey. 

I have also seen one Long-eared and three Short-eared Owls in the last few 
weeks. Two of the Short-eared Owls were brought to the biology department 
alive and proved to be very interesting studies. These two Owls seem very 
rare in central Indiana. 

Three Great Horned Owls have been brought to us and several others re- 
ported over the county where they were found in chicken-houses and killed 
or captured alive. Last winter a downy-young Great Horned Owl was brought 
to the department. This bird we kept in captivity and raised to a full-grown 
animal-killer. I had this bird under my observation for several weeks during 
the summer, and I found ‘Napoleon,’ as we named him, a very dangerous 
animal with a terrible temper and not at all particular what his food consisted 
of, or whether it were dead or alive. I gave him several live Pigeons, which 
he killed by quick removal of their heads. 

The Barred Owl is rather common, and several have been shot in the last 
six months and brought to us. These Owls have not been found in mischief, as 
have the Great Horned, but are usually found sleeping in deep woods or mourn- 
fully calling from a distant thicket on a moonlit summer night. 

The Barn Owl is also common here, and some have been found to kill 
chickens, but this does not overbalance the good they do. We have had several 
of these here, both dead and alive, and observed a few roosting in hollow trees. 

Several Snowy Owls have been recorded in the county, but none of the 
members of our research club have seen one either dead or alive during the last 
year. 

This article includes all the Hawks and Owls recorded in Montgomery 
County, Indiana, during the past year (1930), and I can furnish dates and 
numbers for anyone who cares for a detailed record of this section.—FRED 
HALL (age, 17 years), President of the Crawfordsville (Indiana) Junior Audu- 
bon Society and The Athenian Biology Research Club. 


[We all hope that Fred Hall and his associates will be able to spread the gospel of bird- 
protection in Indiana, to include the beneficial Hawks and Owls, especially the Rough-legged 
Hawks, for judging from this report, they seem to need it.—A. A. A.] 


Frank R. OastLer, M. 
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In the pages of this magazine, May-June, 
1930, and again in the January-February, 
1931, number, there were given brief accounts 
of the recent efforts to advance the proposi- 
tion of establishing a National Park over a 
large area of the Everglades in southwestern 
Florida. Some account of what since tran- 
spired in this undertaking follows: 

On May 14, 1930, Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, Congresswoman from the Fourth 
District of Florida, introduced a bill which 
would authorize the National Park Service 
to accept for National Park purposes an area 
within a given boundary-line which em- 
braced, perhaps, 2000 square miles. If the 
bill became a law, the Park Service would 
determine just what portion or portions of 
the region indicated were suitable for park 
purposes. It then would be necessary for the 
state of Florida or others to present the land 
to the Government. 

A hearing on the bill was held by the Public 
Lands Committee of the House on December 
15-16, 1930. The witnesses who appeared 
and gave testimony in favor of the measure 
were Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service; Harlan P. Kelsey, of 
Massachusetts; Dr. Howard Kelly, of Bal- 
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timore; Dr. Paul Bartsch, of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. John K. Small, of the Bronx 
Botanical Gardens, New York City; and the 
writer. No opposition was voiced to the 
measure, and Chairman Don B. Colton and 
the members of the Committee who were 
present evinced great interest. There also 
was submitted at the same time a report by 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, strongly approving the Owen Bill 

The Committee reported the bill favor- 
ably, with amendments, to the House on 
January 17, 1931. On January 21, 1y3!, it 
came up for consideration in connection with 
a number of other National Park bills. Op- 
position was developed by one or two 
Congressmen, and the matter went over for 
the time being. 

A bill identical with the Owen Bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher on December 17, 1930. The 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which this bill was referred for 
consideration, had authority to inspect the 
territory so that it might be in position to say 
whether in its opinion the region measured 
up to Nationa! Park standards and was an 
altogether desirable undertaking. This in- 


vestigation was carried out by six members 
of the Committee who left Washington on 
December 26, 1930, and returned January 3, 
1931. The Senators taking part were Chair- 
man Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota; Peter 
Norbeck, of South Dakota; Thomas J. Walsh, 
of Montana; Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona; 
Otis F. Glenn, of Illinois; and Tasker L. 
Oddie, of Nevada. With them were Arno 
B. Cammerer of the National Parks Ser- 
vice; Morris Legendre, Secretary of the 
Special Senate Committee on Wild-Life Re- 
sour.es; and the writer, who was a guest of 
the Committee. Ernest F. Coe, Chair- 
man of the Tropic Everglades Park Asso- 
ciation, Gladstone Williams, newspaper 
correspondent, and Dr. Roy Lyman Sexton, 
naturalist and photographer, also accom- 
panied them. 

Much of the area was viewed from the 
cabin of a blimp, flying at a height of 200 to 
300 feet. The wilderness conditions and 
abundant wild-bird life were seen along the 
Tamiami Trail, and by means of a house-boat 
and smaller craft the regions about Cape 
Sable and the Shark River were examined. 
The writer was able to accompany the party 
to some of the great rookeries of witer-birds 
which the Audubon Association, by means of 
wardens, has been guarding. At the famous 
colony on the Shark River, Herons, Egrets, 
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and Ibises came in to roost on the evening of 
January 1 to the number of probably 40,000. 

Dr. David Fairchild, eminent horticultur- 
ist and botanist, accompanied the party on 
all its excursions. His intimate knowledge 
of trees, shrubs, vines, and plants of this 
marvelous tropical area enabled him to 
render great service by pointing out many 
of the fascinating exhibits of the region. 

The Senatorial party was greatly impressed 
with the desirability of preserving this area 
in its wonderful wilderness condition, and the 
most available method of accomplishing this 
appears to be by the establishment of a 
National Park in which the most important 
wild areas can be kept intact and unspoiled 
by human ‘improvements.’ 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys reported the bill favorably, with 
amendments, on January 26, 1931, and on 
February 10, 1931, the Senate, by unanimous 
consent, passed the measure. 

On February 21, 1y31, an attempt was 
made to call up the Senate bill on the floor 
of the House for a vote. Speaker Longworth 
held that this was in order, but he was over- 
ruled by the House, and therefore no vote 
was taken during the rush of business just 
before the close of the short session of 
Congress. It undoubtedly will be re-intro- 
duced when Congress again meets. 


THE EAGLE BILL 


In January, 1930, a bill to make it illegal 
to kill the Bald Eagle was introduced in both 
Houses of Congress at the request of the 
President of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Senator Peter Norbeck, 
who kindly agreed to handle the bill in the 
Senate, secured a favorable report in the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try, and on April 7, 1930, steered its passage 
through the Senate. He found it necessary, 
however, to yield to amendments which per- 
mitted anyone to kill a Bald Eagle in the 
act of destroying “Domestic fowl, wild or 
tame lambs or fawns or foxes on fox-farms.” 

Congressman August H. Andresen intro- 
duced the bill in the House and recently sent 
the following letter in reference to the for- 


tunes of the measure on his side of the 
Capito): 

February 7, 1931 
My pEAR Doctor PEARSON: 

Since you were the author of the legislation 
introduced by me for the protection and con- 
servation of the American Bald Eagle, I wish 
to advise you as to the present status of the 
bill introduced by me at your request. 

Hearings were held before the House 
Committee on Agriculture. You were one of 
the witnesses to appear before the Committee 
on Agriculture in behalf of the bill. You 
strongly urged the enactment of the legisla- 
tion, and gave pertinent evidence to the 
Committee showing the necessity for such 
legislation, both from a conservation and 
sentimental viewpoint. The Committee 
appreciated your appearance, as its members 
have every confidence in your judgment as 
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one of the leading conservationists in the 
United States. 

After considering the hearings, the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
raised the following objections: First, that 
the bald eagle was not named as a migratory 
bird within the provisions of the treaty be- 
tween Canada and the United States. It was 
felt that Congress would be invading danger- 
ous territory to enact legislation in regard to 
the bald eagle, in view of this fact, by in- 
vading state rights. It was felt that if Federal 
legislation should be enacted as to the bald 
eagle, # would establish the precedent so that 
Federal legislation could be enacted for 
quail, prairie chicken, partridge and other 
wild birds now being exclusively con- 
trolled by legislation enacted by the several 
states. 

Second, evidence was produced before the 
Committee to the effect that the bald eagle, 
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at times, was a destructive bird, destroying 
animal and fish life. 

Third, it was felt by many members of the 
Committee that due to the present economic 
depression, it is not advisable to take the 
legislation up for consideration at this time. 

Conservation of the bald eagle by way of 
legislation is a new proposition, and I would 
not be discouraged by the present action of 
the Committee, as I feel that this legislation 
will eventually be enacted in the law. You 
shall continue to have my whole-hearted 
coéperation in connection with this and other 
measures protecting wild life, and I wish to 
assure you that I appreciate the splendid 
interest that you have long taken in behalf 
of conservation measures appearing before 
Congress. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Aucust H. ANDRESEN 


SOME NEEDED REFORMS 


While engaged in field-work in southern 
Georgia some time ago, the writer made 
numerous inquiries about the practice of 
shooting Doves over baited grounds, and 
was told that this was a more or less common 
practice in many sections. It is commonly 
stated that grain is distributed deliberately 
in the fields until the Doves get accustomed 
to coming in great numbers; then, early 
some morning, the field is surrounded by 
hunters and the Doves shot as they come for 
food. 

Various states have laws intended to stop 
such practice, but hunters long have engaged 
in this kind of field activity. Wardens are 
few, and public sentiment against baiting is 
not sufficiently pronounced to put a stop 
to the custom. 

Owners of fields often reap an income from 
such shooters. One man, who said he had 
taken part in such a Dove-shoot, remarked 
that the charge was 50 cents a hunter, others 
mentioned the price as $1, and still another 
gave a rate of ro cents per bird taken. These 
Dove-shoots take place, not only in fields 
where grain is distributed for the purpose of 
attracting the birds, but sometimes in places 
that are planted to grain and partly har- 
vested. It is the custom over much of the 
South to fatten hogs on peanuts. When the 
animals are turned into the peanut-fields, 


they, of course, root in the sandy soil and 
consume the nuts. While thus engaged, many 
fragments of peanuts fall to the ground, so 
this custom of animal husbandry results in 
baiting-fields that attract Doves. 

Mr. E. B. Whitehead, United States Game 
Protector for Georgia, is gathering data on 
the subject. Mr. G. L. Carver, of Mercer 
University, has raised his voice of late in a 
Georgia newspaper against this practice, and 
we hope before long to be able to publish in 
these columns an article from him on the 
subject. 

As the Mourning Dove is named as a 
migratory bird in our treaty with Canada, 
the Department of Agriculture has authority 
to make regulations about the methods of 
hunting this species. Some of us have brought 
the subject of baiting to the attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and we hope that 
the way soon will be opened for the promul- 
gation of regulations to further restrict the 
killing of these birds. The big problem, of 
course, is law enforcement, and how to get 
funds for sufficient game protectors to make 
a real impression on that class of people who 
ignore the bird and game laws. This practice 
of shooting Doves over baited fields in various 
southern states must be stopped as soon as 
possible. The birds congregate in large 
numbers in the southern states, and the 
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average person in the North has never seen 
such accumulations of Doves as are found 
there when those from the northern states 
arrive and augment the native Dove popula- 
tion. 

Spreading grain to attract Ducks is a 
custom that has increased greatly of recent 
years. Massachusetts, some time ago, passed 
a law to stop this practice, and its operations 
are being watched with great interest by 
many conservationists who feel that baiting 
for shooting purposes should be stopped 
everywhere. 

When, by means of artificial food, Ducks 
are enticed to a pond and are attacked by 
a number of hunters, often armed with 
magazine shotguns carrying from five to 
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nine cartridges, the killing is deplorably 
heavy. There should be strong restrictions 
on baiting and the use of automatic and 
pump-guns. As intimated above, however, 
the enormously big problem in _ wild-life 
protection today is the lack of law-enforce- 
ment, and this condition can be improved 
only by greatly augmented state and 
Federal appropriations for the employment 
of wardens. 

I doubt if people generally realize how 
many violations of the game laws are taking 
place. In New York alone, last year, there 
were more than 5000 convictions for such 
violations, and the Game Department ad- 
mits that it is able to apprehend only a very 
small fraetion of the offenders. 


CIVILIZATION VS. BIRD LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 


It is doubtful whether the wild life of any 
continental or insular area of the globe, in 
modern times, has been more adversely 
affected by colonization and the accompany- 
ing destructive processes of civilization than 
that of Australia. These disastrous results 
have been largely due, not so much to willful 
destruction by the hand of man, but to the 
often ill-advised introduction of alien speciés 
which have upset the balance of nature to 
an almost unbelievable extent which was 
little dreamed of in the beginning. 

An extremely interesting and enlightening 
paper on this subject was presented before 
the Annual Congress of the Royal Australa- 
sian Ornithologists’ Union held at Brisbane, 
in October, 1930. This was the presidential 
address by E. A. Le Souef, F. Z. S., and was 
entitled, ‘The Effect of Our Civilization on 
the Bird Life of Australia.’ 

Mr. Le Souef paints a very somber picture 
of conditions as they exist today, and are 
likely to prevail in the future, although his 
address is characterized by a spirit of calm 
resignation to the inevitable whenever he 
regards a situation as beyond the bounds of 
remedial action, or where man’s interests 
seem to be deserving of first consideration. 

The introduction of the common house-cat 
and the fox has been the cause, according to 
our author, of incalculable destruction to 


the bird life of Australia. We quote as 
follows: 


The larger ground-birds of Australia, as 
far as one can at present judge, are doomed 
to extinction over nearly the whole Conti- 
nent, with the possible exception of belts of 
land in which ticks or other parasites exist, 
and which make it impossible for the fox to 
penetrate. The parts of Australia most fitted 
to carry a large bird population are also most 
fitted, when cleared of natural scrub, to pro- 
duce the largest amount of food for the use 
of the white man. In eastern Australia this 
has led to the early diminution of the beauti- 
ful Parrots that flocked to the crops of the 
early settlers, thereby making themselves 
regarded as a pest, and they were destroyed 
accordingly. Over the huge inland areas, fire 
was used to produce suitable food for cattle 
and sheep, with the result that the herbage 
of the country was changed in character and 
the food conditions of the birds altered. 

With the very earliest settlers, the domes- 
tic cat was introduced, and native game being 
very abundant, and the cat finding the cli- 
mate and conditions much to her liking, 
throve and spread in a remarkable manner, 
until it is not an exaggeration to say that 
there are many millions of domestic cats 
gone wild inhabiting Australia. 


These members of the feline tribe are not 
only increasing in numbers but also in size 
in certain favorite parts, and an instance is 
on record of an unusually large one having 
attacked two children. 

Next to the cat as a destructive agency, 
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Mr. Le Souef places the fox, which was in- 
troduced to the number of 12 in 1879. In 
1905, bounties were paid on 48,000 fox svalps 
in Victoria alone. It has been calculated that 
if the same number remains in the bush, they 
would increase, if not checked, to the number 
of 192,000,000 by 1932. Quoting again: 


On its way across the Mallee country, the 
fox made a pretty good job of clearing up 
the Mallee Hens (Leipoa ocellata), and they 
are now seldom heard of in their old haunts. 


Wisconsin Prairie Chicken Investigation 


The careful and intensive study of the life- 
history of the Bob-White Quail, undertaken 
some time ago by Herbert L. Stoddard in the 
region of Thomasville, Ga., under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Biological Survey, not 
only resulted in the accumulation of a large 
fund of information of great interest alike to 
sportsmen and ornithologists, but is a con- 
spicuous example of the value of an intensive 
scientific study of a single species of bird. 

A similar study of the Prairie Chicken, 
covering a period of two years, recently has 
been carried on by the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Commission. Dr. Alfred O. Gross, of 
wus employed by the 
Commission to conduct these investigations, 
which have resulted in a printed report of 
112 pages. This publication, which from its 
title claims no more than to merely report 


Bowdoin College, 


upon the “progress” of the investigation, 
contains an immense amount of information 
which thus far has been obtained from the 
two years’ study. There are thirty-four pages 
devoted to the life-history of this invaluable 
and rapidly disappearing member of the 
Grouse family, while there is a careful analy- 
sis of all the environmental factors which 
affect in any way the present status of the 
bird. Among some of the subjects discussed 
are cycles, weather conditions, fires, en- 
croachment upon feeding- and breeding-areas, 
food, hunting, warden service, ‘predators,’ 
diseases and parasites, and the introduction 
of exotic species of game-birds. 


Of special interest is a census giving esti- 
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In spite, however, of the general gloomy 
picture drawn by Mr. Le Souef, in concluding 
his address he calls attention to a few native 
birds which in certain portions of the Conti- 
nent have actually benefited by the presence 
of man, as, for instance, certain Finches in 
the arid cattle and sheep country which find 
the artificial water supplies an “incalculable 
boon.” Other birds listed as having profited 
by human occupation are the Ring-neck 
Parrot and, in some instances, the Emu. 


mates of the number of Prairie Chickens and 
Sharp-tailed Grouse of the state by counties, 
Twenty-three counties are each estimated to 
have 1000 or more Prairie Chickens, while 
five of these may have 4000. A total estimate 
for the state is 54,850 Prairie Chickens and 
55,350 Sharp-tailed Grouse. 

Another item of unusual interest tclls of 
the destruction of nests and eggs by natural 
enemies or other agencies. Combining the 
records kept of 40 nests during the summers 
of 1929 and 1930, it was found that 50 per 
cent of all these failed to produce young, 
either on account of destruction of the eggs 
or the adult birds by ‘predators,’ or other 
agencies. Crows, Great Horned Owls, 
coyotes, minks, and dogs were among the 
destructive agencies enumerated. This great 
loss is accordingly regarded as a most im- 
portant factor in the conservation of the 
Prairie Chicken. 

Considering the comparatively small num- 
ber of Prairie Chickens and Sharp-tailed 
Grouse which, as this report indicates, are 
now found in Wisconsin, one is led to wonder 
whether the conservationists of that state 
will not feel it desirable to undertake a 
constructive program for increasing the 
numbers of these splendid game birds. 


The Short-Eared Owl Praised as 
Beneficial 


In view of the general prejudice of many 
people against birds of prey, it is pleasant to 
find in the British publication, Game and 
Gun, for February, 1931, an unusually in- 
teresting article telling of the home-life of the 
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WILD ANTELOPE ON THE CHARLES SHELDON WILD-LIFE REFUGE, NEVADA 


The land has recently been purchased by the Audubon Association and the Boone and Crocket Club 
d to present to the Government as a Sanctuary 
Photographed by E. J. Greenwalt, Warden in charge 


‘THE TRIAL OF THE BIRDS’ 
This one-act playlet was given some time B before a large and appreciative audience by the Junior 


Audubon Society of the James S. Hogg School _—. Texas. — Jue u 4 Henry Shull, in powdered wig, 
presided with pat dignity during the ‘Trial.’ proceeds we: purchase Audubon Bird Cards 
and a Nature Library, as well as seeds for the schol ae my Conlon of of this Dlaylet may be obtained upon 
request from the Association.) 
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Short-eared Owl, which concludes by making 
an earnest plea for its protection. The Short- 
eared Owl is of nearly cosmopolitan dis- 
tribution, and the birds which occur in the 
British Isles are the same species found in 
America. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article 
had succeeded in enlisting the assistance of a 
gamekeeper friend in locating a nest of a pair 
of these birds. Later a blind was erected 
from which careful studies and photographs 
were made during the period of rearing of the 
young. The observer found much of interest 
and charm in the captivating manners of the 
parent birds “whose care and affection for 
their young ones was just wonderful to 
watch.” 

In addition, it is worth while to note the 
sympathetic interest manifested by the 
gamekeeper who, according to the proverbial 
reputation of his kind, ought to have pro- 
ceeded forthwith to destroy both the parent 
birds and their young. However, this par- 
ticular keeper continued to be of assistance 
to the writer of the article until his studies 
were completed. 

“One day, on coming at the nest,” he 
states, “a nice little larder of nine field voles 
and one small bird had been provided, all 
decapitated. This larder was in a hole in 
the grass at the side of the nest.” 

In concluding his account of this inter- 
esting Owl family, the author says, “I want 
to emphasize that I cannot say anything 
but the very best for the Owls, because of 
the tremendous good they do by destroying 
vast numbers of voles, rats, mice, and other 
small pests which gamekeepers have to put 
up with on most estates, and which take a 
great toll of their young game birds. 

“T only hope that all keepers who have 
time to read this will believe me and spare 
every Owl unless it be a proved renegade. 
Most keepers I know today realize this, but 
there are many who do not, and I only hope 
that this appeal will not fall on deaf ears. I 
have used many words in which I have 
endeavored to eulogize in some way these 
Short-eared Owls, but nobody could say less 
than I have if they had had the luck to sit in 
my ‘Hide’ and watch this silent and charm- 
ing bird and its family.” 
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Wild Water-Fowl and ‘Alkali Poisoning’ 


From time to time, mention has been made 
in these pages of the great mortality among 
wild Ducks and Geese and other water- and 
marsh-frequenting birds on western marshes, 
due to so-called ‘alkali poisoning.’ During 
the past two decades literally millions of 
Ducks, Geese, and other birds have suc- 
cumbed to this mysterious malady. 

In the absence of accurate scientific studies, 
it was generally believed that the high 
alkalinity of the water, especially during 
seasons of scant rainfall, or where water had 
been diverted for irrigation purposes, was the 
cause of the so-called ‘Duck sickness.’ This 
theory seemed quite plausible, at least to 
account for the fatalities in many sections, 
for the greatest mortalities were observed to 
occur when the water was low and highly 
concentrated. It was also found that when 
affected birds, not too far gone, were placed 
on fresh pure water, recovery was generally 
made. 

In spite, however, of this commonly ac- 
cepted and seemingly reasonable theory con- 
cerning the cause of the ‘Duck sickness,’ 
Government scientists were not satisfied with 
this explanation. Accordingly, during the 
last two years, specialists of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, in collaboration with 
others of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
have been carrying on intensive studies. The 
results thus far obtained seem to prove con- 
clusively that the fatalities to wild fowl are 
not due to the toxic effects of ‘alkali,’ but to 
a malady caused by a bacterium known to 
science as Clostridium botulinum, type C. 

This particular type of botulinus was first 
discovered in this country about ten years 
ago in the larve of the green fly (Lucilia 
caesar), and since that time a number of out- 
breaks of botulism due to this micro-organism 
have occurred in various parts of the United 
States among domestic Ducks, chickens, and 
Swans. 

The investigations conducted by the 
Government experts, which were carried on 
chiefly in northern California, southern 
Oregon, and the Bear River Marshes in 
Utah, demonstrated that the disease could 
be reproduced at will by the artificial feeding 


of culture filtrates of the Clostridium botu- 
linum, type C, obtained from the mud and 
water of Tule Lake where the disease was 
prevalent. It was also found that the disease 
could be imparted to healthy non-immune 
birds by feeding certain body-tissues of birds 
that had died of the sickness after these 
tissues had undergone a period of incubation. 

The results of these investigations are 
another striking example of the great value 
of accurate scientific research in the field of 
wild-life conservation. 

As a means of combating the ‘Duck sick- 
ness,’ it would seem that the factor of great- 
est importance and most immediate concern 
is to maintain an abundant supply of deep, 
fresh water so that the mud-flats with their 
decaying organic matter should not be ex- 
posed, especially during the seasons of hot 
weather. As a step in this direction, it will 
be recalled that, not long ago, the Bear River 
Marsh Bill, carrying an appropriation of 
$350,000, was passed by the Congress. This 
provided for the building of dikes to im- 
pound the waters of the Bear River for the 
purpose of preventing the drying up of the 
marshes. The work has progressed to a stage 
where much benefit has already come to the 
water-fowl. 


Where Our Field Agents Are Working 

The Association is continuing its policy of 
keeping lecturers in the field throughout the 
school year, doing educational work among 
the children as well as among various adult 
groups. 

It has given pleasure to codperate with the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society in keeping 
Mrs. Harriet U. Goode in the field in that 
state, while Mrs. Mary S. Sage continues to 
work on Long Island in codperation with the 
Bird Club of Long Island. Miss Frances A. 
Hurd is again lecturing in the schools of Con- 
necticut, while Bertram G. Bruestle and S. 
E. Perkins III are carrying on their educa- 
tional activities in Maryland through the 
hearty codperation of the State Game Divi- 
sion. In Indiana, the Association continues 
to be represented by Sydney R. Esten, who 
is spending his fifth year lecturing under the 
joint auspices of the Association and the 
State Department of Conservation. 
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Other lecturers employed solely by the 
Association are Mrs. Mary E. Wingo, who is 
spending her third year working in Savannah, 
Ga., and environs, J. P. Jensen, in Minnesota, 
and Robert P. Allen, of the Home Office, who 
since January 1 has been lecturing in the 
schools of Philadelphia. In addition, Dr. 
Eugene S. Swope of the Roosevelt Sanctuary, 
recently gave a number of bird talks in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., and vicinity. 


Shooting Game with Bow and Arrow 


The question of reviving archery in hunting 
has been mentioned at various times of recent 
years, and some well-known hunting exploits 
with weapons of this character have been 
recorded in motion-pictures and widely 
shown throughout the country. 

Not long ago, the writer was talking with 
a hunter, who, on a trip to Africa, was equip- 
ped with bow and arrow, aiming to try this 
ancient method of taking game. However, 
the hunter found that the native guides 
absolutely refused to go afield with one who 
was thus armed, stating that they had been 
out with a hunting party sometime previous!y 
and what they had seen of wounded, suffering 
animals caused these native Africans to refuse 
to take part in another excursion of this 
character. 

Probably as a result of publicity that has 
been given to the idea of developing this 
kind of hunting, a bill recently was intro- 
duced in the New Hampshire Legislature to 
permit the taking of game “With a long bow.” 
This Association filed a protest with the 
State Game Commissioner, who replied that 
the bill had been killed in Committee—just 
as it should be. 


Audubon Warden Work 


The service so effectively rendered last 
season in the Everglade region of South 
Florida by the Association’s special wardens 
was resumed on February 1, when six men 
were again employed to guard breeding 
colonies of Egrets, Herons, and Ibises. 

The engaging of these agents at this early 
date in the season was deemed necessary in- 
asmuch as evidence of some shooting had 
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EGRETS IN AN EVERGLADE SWAMP 
Their breeding colony is protected by agents of the National Association of Audubon Societies 


been reported in the region of Shark River 
and elsewhere. These men, as last year, will 
be under the direct supervision of United 
States Game Protector J. V. Kelsey. 

Four other Florida wardens will continue 
their protective work in other portions of the 
state, and, in addition, the Association will 
continue, this spring and summer, its policy 
of giving as much protection as it can to the 
various breeding colonies of sea-birds and 
other water-birds all the way from the coast 
of Maine to-Laguna Madre, in southeastern 
Texas 


Alaska’s Governor Recommends Repeal 
of Eagle Bounty 


Bird-lovers and ornithologists everywhere, 
and especially those who have followed the 
efforts of this Association to stop the killing 
of the Bald Eagle in Alaska, will experience 
much satisfaction in learning that, recently, 
Parks, in his Annual 
Message to the Legislature, has recommended 


Governor George A. 


a discontinuance of the bounty on our Na 
tional Emblem 


It is greatly to be desired that the Gover- 
nor’s recommendation will meet with sympa- 
thetic response on the part of at least enough 
of the members of the Territorial Assembly 
to assure it being adopted, thus bringing to 
an end what, to many, has seemed a needless 
destruction of this picturesque, interesting 
and, in many portions of the country, fast- 
vanishing bird. 


Congressional Appropriations for 
Bird-Protection 


Congress, which adjourned early in March, 
provided larger appropriations for bird- 
preservation than usual for the coming fiscal 
year. To the Department of Agriculture, to 
be expended through the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, there were appropriated the following 
sums: $200,000 for developing the Cheyenne 
Bottoms (Kansas) Wild Life Refuge; $19,900 
for development and administration of the 
Bear River Refuge in Utah; $400,000 for the 
purchase and maintenance of new wild-life 
refuges, with authority to assume obligations 


for $200,000 more. For the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act and the Lacey Act there was given, for 
the first time in several years, a substantial 
increase in appropriation over that which 
annually has been made for many years. The 
total sum available for the coming fiscal year 
for this purpose is approximately $184,000. 
For maintenance of reservations already 
established $101,830 was provided. 

The above appropriations are to be avail- 
able for the year beginning July 1, 1931. 

In addition to these, there was allocated to 
the Biological Survey the emergency sum of 
$89,755 for improving conditions on Govern- 
ment wild-life refuges. This appropriation 
must be used before July 1, 1931. 


Isle Royal National Park Bill Passed 


A bill to create a National Park of Isle 
Royal in Lake Superior was passed by 
Congress on March 3, 1931. This is one of 
the most famous regions for moose in North 
America. The island is 44 miles long, about 
10 miles wide, and is an extremely attractive 
wilderness area. 

Reference already has been made in these 
pages to the splendid, effective work for this 
accomplishment by Dr. Frank R. Oastler, a 
Director of this Association. Frank Warren, 
of Minneapolis, and Ward Ames, Jr., of 
Duluth, have been unsparing in their efforts 
to have this matter properly placed before 
the country. Its final passage in the closing 
days of Congress was a splendid triumph in 
which no one rejoices more than does the 
Senate Special Committee on Wild Life 
Resources, the Chairman of which, Frederic 
C. Walcott, personally inspected the scenery 
and wonderful wild-life resources of Isle 
Royal in the summer of 1930. 

Thus, one more great inviolate sanctuary 
for valuable wild-life will come into existence. 


Ruffed Grouse in Michigan 


In a recent letter to the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, from a resident of 
Cheboygan County, and reported in The 
American Field, it is stated that large 
numbers of ‘Partridges,’ or Ruffed Grouse, 
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have been seen from the main highways and 
wood-roads of the county. 

On December 28, 50 birds were counted 
‘budding’ in the vicinity of Tower and 
Cheboygan. A week later, along 17 miles of a 
state highway, Cheboygan and 
Mackinaw City, 42 birds were counted, 9 of 
which were in the same poplar tree. On 
January 7, the same observer saw 51 birds a 
few miles east of Cheboygan. 

During the winter months, the Ruffed 
Grouse feeds to a great extent upon the 
tender buds of birches and poplars, and, by 
reason of this habit, it becomes easy to secure 
a fairly good estimate of its local abundance 

From time to time, in some of the New 
England States, orchardists have complained 
of the destructive habits of the Ruffed Grouse 
in eating fruit-buds and, in a few instances, 
legislatures have made provision to take care 
of such situations. 

It, however, is doubtful if much damage is 
ever done in this way, and it is certainly a 
pleasure to learn that these splendid birds 
are still to be found in such numbers in 
Michigan. 
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Robin Slaughter in Georgia 

Mr. E. B. Whitehead, United States Game 
Protector, residing in Savannah, Ga., recently 
called our attention to a wholesale killing of 
Robins which was perpetrated in Briar Creek 
Swamp of McDuffie County, Ga. 

As a result of the killing, 40 warrants were 
sworn out against people who are charged 
with violating the Federal Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. This action was taken by Mr. 
Whitehead and Carl Fleming, State deputy 
for the Georgia Department of Fish and 
Game, after a week’s investigation. 

Mr. Whitehead, in describing the slaughter. 
stated that hundreds of persons had visited 
the roost at night where great numbers of 
Robins had congregated in the ‘gallberry 
bushes,’ and that the birds, being blinded by 
means of flashlights and pine torches, had 
been mercilessly killed in great numbers. 

In addition to the indictments on account 
of the Robin killing, it is also reported that 
eleven persons recently were convicted and 
fined in Waynesboro City Court on charges of 
shooting Doves over baited fields. 
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Maryland and the Hawk Bounty 


In the Eighth Annual Report of the Conser- 
vation Department of the State of Maryland, 
E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden, in 
his special report to the Conservation Com- 
missioner says: “I recommend that the law 
providing for bounty on Hawks be repealed.” 

Mr. LeCompte’s statement reveals that 
from October 1, 1929, to September 30, 1930, 
bounties were paid on a total of 22,283 
Hawks which, at 50 cents each, represents 
an expenditure of $11,141.50. Of all Hawks 
on which bounties were provided, more than 
half, or 13,634, were killed in Dorchester 
County largely during the autumnal mi- 
gration, in September, October, and Novem- 
ber of each year. The report states that it is 
impossible to collect enough revenue from the 
sale of hunters’ licenses in Dorchester County 
to pay the bounty on Hawks presented from 
that county alone. 


Ducking Blinds to Be Removed 


Mr. E. Lee LeCompte, State Game Warden 
for Maryland, recently has issued the follow- 
ing notice to the wild-fowl hunters of Mary- 
land: 

We call the attention of all persons owning 
ducking blinds erected on any of the waters 
of Maryland to a regulation issued by the 
War Department of the United States, pro- 
viding that ‘at the end of each hunting season 
all blinds shall be removed by their owners, 
or else maintained so as to be plainly visible 
to navigation of all kinds.’ Therefore, we 
request that the owners of any ducking 
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blinds located on any of the waters of , 
State, comply with the Federal regulation’ 
and remove their blinds at once. This meang’ 
the removal of the entire blind, and unless it” 
is removed the only way to make the blind” 
visible to navigation would be to display @ 
light on the blind each night from February ¢ 
to October 31. In view of the enforcement of 
this Federal regulation, we think it would 
be advisable to re-enact our laws prohibiting 
any ducking blinds being placed on any of the’ 
waters of this State. 


New Financial Support 


Since the beginning of the fiscal year) 
October 20, 1930, to March 1, 1931, there 
have been enrolled in the Association 1 new 
Patron (fee $1000 for Endowment); 27 Life” 
Members (fee $100 each for Endowment);) 
and 447 Sustaining Members (annual fee $s). _ 

In the same period 1130 contributions,’ 
totaling $6492, have been received for the” 
Building Fund, making the total to date 
$106,788. 

In addition to the bequest of the late Miss” 
Annie H. Brown, mentioned in the last issue’ 
of Brrp-Lore, the Endowment Fund has) 
been increased recently by a legacy of $1000) 
from the late Mrs. Laura V. M. Dunk of Rye, 
N. Y., who had been a Sustaining Member 
since 1922, and $5000 from the late Jesse” 
Winburn of New York City who became a” 
Life Member in 1926. The Association also) 
has received from the Frederick Latimer 
Wells estate (Wheaton, Ills.) securities valued 
at $25,000. Mr. Wells became a Life Mem-— 
ber of the Association in 1929. y 


